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Southern Public Opinion’ 


By Wi1114M Preston Few, 
Professor of English and Dean of Trinity College 

By public opinion I mean the conscious and unconscious think- 
ing of men about duty and conduct and the embodiment of this 
thinking in prevalent ideals of life in such a way as to shape the 
collective and individual character of a whole people. To be 
effective for good this public opinion must be intelligent, fearless, 
and free. We Southerners are particularly sensitive to local and 
—though we are not apt to admit it—to outside public sentiment, 
and it is therefore important for us to enquire into our relations 
to our own Southern public opinion. 

As Southerners we ought to be proud of our people as well 
as proud of our common country. I believe that the mighty 
founders and builders of this republic were largely Southern 
men. George Washington, himself our greatest American, was 
also our greatest Southerner, and while his great gifts of mind 
and character were a part of his inheritance from our common 
English race, the peculiar type of the man was due to his mem- 
bership in a Southern community and was characteristic of the 
best in Southern life. Jefferson, another Southerner, was the 
author of the Declaration of Independence; and Madison was 
the father of the Constitution; while Marshall left an enduring 
stamp upon the federal judiciary. 

Why is it that a civilization which has produced such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and Lee is now 
without commanding leaders of national reputation; without 
constructive statesmen on a large scale; without ancient and 





*One of three addresses recently given before the Trinity College Association 
of Charlotte, N. C., on the subject of Southern Progress and some of the ways 
to advance it. 
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famous institutions of learning; without literary journals and 
magazines of high merit and standing; without well established 
publishing houses; without artists and writers; without so 
many of the good things of life that make civilizations strong 
and great and beautiful? To these questions I know no satisfac- 
tory answer. But to ignore facts that any one may observe 
from the car windows in passing from here to New York is not 
patriotic. Our patriotic duty is to look the facts squarely in the 
face, and see if there may not be a way out of this condition of 
things and into a better order of life for our people. 

It is sometimes asserted that there is no healthy public opinion 
here in the South; that, in fact, the minds of men are not free. 
Of course strong men here are independent and fearless as of their 
very natures they must forever be. We have freedom of mind. 
I believe we have more of it today than we have had in seventy- 
five years; but we still need more of it, and I believe we are going 
tohave more of it than we havenow. We have today some inde- 
pendent and fearless newspapers in the South that dare to speak 
out at any cost. We have leaders of public opinion—men and 
women—editors, teachers, preachers, business men—who are 
liberal and broadminded, uncompromising and unafraid. We 
have schools and colleges that stand like bulwarks against which 
the surging passions of the hour dash themselves in vain. 

This vigor and independence of thought is valuble because 
through it better ideas pass into the community and improve- 
ment becomes possible; but it is most valuable as an example and 
object lesson. As a people we have been exceedingly conservative 
in our thinking and too sensitive to criticism, which, wherever it 
exists in healthy condition, is apt to stimulate the minds of men 
and set them in the way to improvement. This sensitiveness to 
criticism has been developed mainly by our peculiar conditions. 
For half a century we were defending the institution of slavery, 
which was being condemned by the whole civilized world; and 
now for almost another half century we have had to deal with 
conditions and problems just as little understood by the rest of 
the country. Being thus for so long on the defensive, we have 
been too much shut in to ourselves and have lived apart from the 
general movement of contemporary life, cut off from the liberaliz- 
ing and nationalizing tendencies that have been so strong for a 
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hundred years; and there has thus been developed in us asa people 
a dogged determination to defend ourselves and a sensitiveness 
to criticism, especially criticism from the outside. This has 
produced a hampered and timid cast of mind; and the result has 
been a serious lack of robust thought. This manifests itself in 
many forms of Southern life. It manifests itself in Southern litera- 
ture which has lacked ideas, which has, to be sure, been produced 
by fine-souled men, but men who were great in fineness of charac- 
ter rather than in gifts of virility and strength. It manifestsitself 
in a disposition to turn away from the hard facts of the present 
back to the past, to the past glorified as it is in the glamour of 
our Southern imaginations, in exaggerated traditions, in memo- 
ries that irradiate the scenes and days when life was fresh and 
young. It manifests itself in a disposition to accept existing 
conditions as ideally good and to look upon things as we might 
wish them to be rather than as they actually are. 

There has resulted from this mental drift a lack of first hand 
thinking and a consequent failure to produce inventive minds, to 
produce men who forge onward into new ways of doing things, 
into the solution of industrial, political, and educational prob- 
lems. We have been without inventors, without constructive 
statesmen, without genuine educational leaders, without men of 
strong conviction, of breadth, of large-mindedness, of comprehen- 
sive view. We have had a long day of small things, of men of 
local, narrow, sectional outlook, who do not see from a national, 
wides weeping standpoint, to whom truth is not free and universal, 
but limited and of special application. We have too long regarded 
ourselves as a peculiar people, living under peculiar conditions, 
with peculiar problems to work out in peculiar ways. In a sense 
we are truly a peculiar people, working out our destiny under 
entirely unique conditions. There is nothing else just like it in all 
the world. But this does not, as one might easily imply from 
much of our speech and action, free us from the operation of 
ordinary laws of nature and human progress. Whatever we sow, 
that must we also reap. If we abrogate our laws through mob 
violence we must expect lawlessness and anarchy; even for us 
there can be no thought except free thought; even among us 
ignorance cannot cure anything; even we cannot learn to see by 
closing oureyes; even ina peculiar civilization like ours unhealthy 
political conditions must bring civic inefficiency and decay. 
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It is high time for us to open wide our eyes and look about us 
and beyond us to what others have done. Our problem is to 
learn the best that has been thought and said and done elsewhere, 
to become familiar with the results of experiments in civilization 
made in other parts of the world, to find out how others have 
successfully done their tasks in education, in politics, and in 
other human concerns, and to apply these results to our own 
conditions. This ought not to be an effort to take over bodily 
their institutions or any of the peculiar features of other civili- 
zations, but merely to learn how others have solved their 
problems and to get lessons for the solution of our own. To 
learn valuable lessons from othersis the best part of wisdom, but 
servile imitation is an unfailing sign of weakness. Here is the 
supreme opportunity of the Southern newspaper, the Southern 
college, and Southern criticism of today, to learn from the records 
of the past the essentials of human progress and to bring these 
lessons of life to bear on the solution of our own particular prob- 
lems. This does not mean that we should try to be like England 
or New England, but better than either. We must grow in our 
own way; but it is the part of wisdom to take whatever is good 
wherever we may find it, just as our Southern cotton mills 
furnished with the newest and most improved machinery are 
becoming the very best in the world. 

This prevalent lack of first hand thinking and of courage to 
speak out has brought about an unfortunate scarcity of plain, 
common, intellectual honesty. This shows itself in many ways. 
It is often seen where it might be least expected, in connection 
with educational institutions and educational discussions. Our 
whole educational nomenclature has become inflated and absurd. 
Every teacher is a professor and every professor is a distinguished 
scholar. Small schools are called colleges and poorly equipped 
colleges are called universities. In fact, most of the stronger 
colleges in the Southern States call themselves universities, though 
few of them ought to have the name. I have read the description 
of a $10,000 school building “which will be, when finished, the 
finest university in the South.” This is an exaggerated case, but 
it is an illustration of the pretense seen in too many forms of 
Southern life. We are apt to be devoid of perspective and at 
times to overrate our own men and our own institutions and 
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our own selves. The practice of whistling to keep one’s courage 
up or of shouting lest one be not heard may easily become a fixed 
habit; but however natural it may be, it is not so ennobling as 
to be strong without emphasis and brave without assertion. 
Such failure to grasp facts, such lack of perspective, such intel- 
lectual dishonesty, usually unconscious, would almost seem to 
shut the very doors of hope, obscuring as it does the true ends of 
our striving and leaving us in a bewildering confusion without a 
worthy goal in view. Perhaps after all is said the greatest 
menace to our Southern civilization is the failure on the part of 
those who ought to be our leaders—our schools and colleges, our 
newspapers and preachers—to hold up high and right standards 
of life. For civilizations, like men, must be judged by their ideals 
—the aims they set themselves—and their efforts to attain these. 
By these tests the character of a civilization can be determined as 
well as what its future achievement is to be. 

We Southern people are most sensitive and least apt to be 
perfectly candid when we are dealing with certain subjects con- 
nected with our past and present as they are related to the negro, 
with all that is involved in the so-called Southern question. Here 
there has been too much failure to look facts squarely in the face, 
too much assumption that we are dealing with a peculiar prob- 
lem and so need not observe great principles of right and justice. 
We have at times forgotten that we must do justly and love 
mercy, or else we shall be more injured than are those we oppress; 
for as Emerson says in his Boston hymn, “Forever the slave is 
owner and forever the victim is victor.” This is a phase of the 
question that is not pondered as it should be. It is one of the 
great and inevitable wrongs that the presence here of the negro 
is doing the dominant race. The problem is not so much what to 
do to elevate the inferior race as it is to save the whites from the 
blighting influences of narrow-mindedness, intolerance, and injus- 
tice. Through no special fault of ours and through no fault of 
his own this hapless child of evil destiny has planted in the 
heart of our young republic what Mr. William Garrott Brown 
has called the ancient curse he bears. Turn where we may, we see it; 
go where we will, wecannotescape it. And yet Ihave here nothing 
to say directly about this so-called negro problem, because I am 
more and more convinced that the surest and quickest way to 
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settle this <tupendous question is through the education of the 
white race, through leading the great masses of them into enlight- 
ened manhood, justice, and right. 

The same conditions have produced among us just as little 
regard for the right in politics, in political parties, and in political 
methods. The necessity of preventing negro political domination 
has led to unfairness at the polls until there is an unhealthy 
political condition among us. We have argued that the end 
justifies the means, and have lulled ourselves in the quieting 
delusion that we need not reap the fruit of our sowing. However 
necessary wrong may sometimes seem to be, it produces its 
legitimate effect in the life and character of the people who per- 
petrate it. Before we can prosper as we should we must free 
ourselves from every vestige of political dishonesty and unfairness 
and from all attempt through abuse, through social ostracism, 
or through any other means, to brow-beat others into our way 
of thinking. Wemust come to vote as we think, without regard 
to the opinions of others and without regard to any consequences 
that may come to us through registering at the polls our real 
convictions on local and national questions. 

The same disregard of actual facts and the same aloofness from 
the present have produced a type of religion somewhat different 
from the prevailing type now found elsewhere among men of 
English blood—a religion that is emotional, given to profession, 
and sometimes froward in its retention of outworn forms, rather 
than conservative of the simple, essential spirit of Christianity. 
From this kind of conservatism has come insistence upon regu- 
larity of experience and profession that has seemed to some to 
make religion a clog on Southern progress. Without authority 
to speak at all on the subject, I speak with the utmost diffidence 
and with the fullest recognition of all that the many generations 
of preachers have done and suffered here in order to keep alive 
among us the feeling after God and unearthly things that has 
saved us from materialism and flat despair, and yet the most 
sympathetic critic might find it in his heart to say that less 
emphasis could well be placed upon empty profession and upon 
an indefinable and often meaningless orthodoxy. Men would 
then be more certainly judged not by what they profess to be 
and believe, but by the amount of Christian service they give and 
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by the spirit in which they give it. This shifting of emphasis 
from formal profession and correctness of creed to one’s actual 
work and the spirit in which one works would produce a more 
intelligent and Christian charity that would be glad to include 
those finest and most unselfish spirits who often in our day are 
spending themselves—in ways not quite the church’s, but in ways 
that are effective—for ‘“‘the glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man’s estate.” 

In modern times the most effective method for the expression 
of public opinion is through literature—newspapers, magazines, 
and books. Much has been said in attempted explanation of the 
bareness of Southern literature. Doubtless other causes must be 
called to our aid in accounting for the strange, sad fact that there 
has been heard no commanding voice of these three silent centu- 
ries, immortalizing the story of their marvelous achievement or 
singing their “mystic unfathomable song.” But of one cause I 
feel sure; there is some relation between our lack of education and 
our lack of literature. Asa rule in the old days only men of the 
aristocratic class were educated and their education was inad- 
equate and often vicious. The aristocratic class has not been the 
mainstay of literature anywhere in this country and it has 
perhaps not been the chief reliance for literature anywhere in 
modern times. The neglect of the poorer whites—an inevitable 
consequence of the institution of slavery and feudal society, and 
the most ruinous social and economic waste in our old civilization 
—made impossible the growth of a strong, intelligent middle 
class, which has for two hundred years been the principal 
dependence for literature in English speaking countries. This 
passive neglect of the common people easily passed into indiffer- 
ence to them. In such an atmosphere there prevailed an utter 
disregard of anything contemporary and American in literature, 
and in such an atmosphere there was no room for a native 
literature to live and grow. 

An English critic has said that the essence of good criticism is 
the ability to praise what one dislikes, and, he might have added, 
the ability to speak soberly and judiciously of what one likes. 
Always one of the great weaknesses of a gentle, generous, and 
noble hearted people like the people of the South is just the 
inability to do these two things. We have been too apt to see 
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feelingly, as poor blind Gloucester says in King Lear, to see with 
our feelings, not with our eyes; to allow our sympathies, our 
affections, and even our prejudices to rule in our judgments, 
rather than reason and intellect. We have not made enough of 
the value of mind, of the discipline of hard and constructive 
thinking, and the practice of separating the operations of the 
intellect from those of the emotions. 

Especially is this judicial point of view necessary when we 
approach the consideration of literature in any of its forms. 
Literature is too great and too universal to be permanently 
affected by any kind of boosting, overpraise, or mere passing 
sentiment. It can only finally stand on its intrinsic merit. The 
one honest, useful thing any critic can do for any author—or for 
anybody else so far as that is concerned—is to speak of him as he 
is; nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice. For us of 
the South to do this in the case of poets like Timrod and Lanier, 
for example, and a novelist like Simms, is exceedingly difficult. 
They were all so “lovely and pleasant in their lives,’’ made such 
heroic efforts against tremendous odds to lead the higher life, but 
were so cramped, cabbined, and confined in their surroundings 
and so pitiable in their lot, that we can with great difficulty look 
upon them in any other light than as martyrs to a lost cause. 
And yet they can all afford to stand on their merits. Each one 
holds perbaps not a high but a secure place in American literary 
annals. We may not place Timrod or Lanier among the few 
great English poets. We must not thus confuse or lower our 
ideals. For a high ideal of excellence is the most sacred and 
valuable thing to a race. Wein democratic America constantly 
need to be reminded that excellence dwells high among the rocks 
and to attain it we must wear out our very souls. The man who 
in any of the higher fields of effort, by honest endeavor wins 
some measure of success, should receive the simple, sincere praise 
of all wise and good men. To succeed in a humble way, to hold 
but a small niche in the everlasting temple of fame, is worth all 
that even Lanier or Timrod ever suffered. 

We can claim that some of our poets were endowed with the 
rare gift of writing beautiful verse. But I think no poets in any 
time ever had a less favorable opportunity to sing their songs. 
They were in most cases not widely educated, they had few asso- 
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ciations that could help them on the road they longed to travel. 
They had small market for their wares, they had no body of criti- 
cal readers to keep them struggling for the best, they lived in a 
section of the United States where native literature was neglected, 
and in the midst of our old Southern civilization—a civilization 
in many ways beautiful, but entirely devoid of intellectual ideals. 
This old Southern civilization was so picturesque, life for the well- 
to-do was so sweet, rich, and beautiful that we are apt to wonder 
why this civilization did not produce literature. It seems to me 
that there are two fundamental causes that made all kinds of 
high intellectual attainment impossible. One was a belated sur- 
vival at the South of the spirit of English feudalism. The second 
was the institution of slavery. These two things strengthened 
each other and had a baleful influence on Southern character. 
Feudalism had a fine side to it and it did inits day great service to 
the English race. But the chivalric ideals were entirely aristo- 
cratic, and too much was thought ofappearances.. The old sense of 
personal honor, for example, at its best a fine thing, might easily 
degenerate into a regard for reputation and little concern for 
character. And just as chivalry cared only for the knights and 
ladies, so our older civilization was almost exclusively for the 
benefit of the well-to-do classes, and there was no chance to build 
upagreat middle class, the mainstay of all modern civilizations. 
There was not enough value placed upon man as an individual. 
None but favored sons of fortune had a chance in the race of life 
and their gaze was too much on the past. They were too well 
satisfied with things as they were. As men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury thought, so the people of the old South thought of their 
civilization, whatever is is right. Then if it “is right” it must be 
let alone. With this point of view no thought is possible. All 
thought must be free, and to be free it must have a free hearing. 
But when thought must run in certain fixed conventional grooves 
there can be no free hearing. 

Then the institution of slavery reinforced these tendencies in 
Southern civilization. Slavery was against the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, and the civilization of the nineteenth century 
was against slavery. We were at war with the rest of the civil- 
ized world, and we felt bound to defend ourselves. Our thinking, 
therefore, political, social, and religious, was not directed towards 
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a search after the truth which makes us free; but it was concen- 
trated on the defense of a civil and political order of things. 

These conditions made impossible a vigorous intellectual life. 
There was a dearth of original thought and ideas. This lack of 
ideas is noticeable in all of our older literary men. They were as 
a rule noble men, finely constituted, well endowed, but there is a 
lack of vigor and maturity in their productions. They promise 
more than they fulfill, They are greater for what they are than 
for what theydo. Over them all might be placed a broken shaft, 
as Simms requested should be placed over his grave, and on the 
broken shaft might be carved the epitaph which he composed for 
himself: “‘Here lies one who, after a reasonably long life, distin- 
guished chiefly by unceasing labors, has left all his better works 
undone.” We have this feeling about them all. They left all their 
better works undone. They did not give a full expression of 
themselves. This was partly due to the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the individual lives, and partly due to the fact that 
these men were a part of the old Southern civilization, where a 
vigorous mental life was well nigh impossible. They have no 
great message for us, they have no body of truth. But there are 
poets who are almost great and yet whose poetry has slight 
substance; such is Shelley or our own Poe. They were both great 
artists and their verse at its best has the perfection of form and 
the essence of beauty that is everywhere found in poetry of a high 
order. Poe, dowered with more of the gifts that enter into the 
make-up of a great poet than perhaps any other American, was, 
as it seems to me, saved from being one of the foremost poets of 
the world by just this lack of ideas and by a corresponding lack 
of moral earnestness and power. 

While few men of the old South gave themselves to literature as 
a profession, many of them had leisure and bountiful provision 
for the future and habitual mental refinement, and as a matter of 
course they amused themselves with literature, the arts, and 
abstract science. Virginia and South Carolina especially boasted 
their men of learning and belle-lettres scholars, but they were 
learned in older English and modern literature, the classics and 
abstract science. These were to them little more than the refined 
amusement of cultivated men. Few of them followed a literary 
or scientific profession or interested themselves in the experi- 
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mental sciences or creative work in the field of literature or art. 
They did little, therefore, for the advancement of learning, science, 
literature, or art. They were masters in the law and in politics. 
But even in these fields as time went on and as men gave their 
minds more and more to the defense of our peculiar civil and 
political order of things, the conditions of our civilization ceased 
to produce great minds like Washington, Jefferson, and Marshall. 

Even today it is not possible to make an extensive literary 
reputation in the South. Our Southern authors write for 
Northern publishers and aNorthern public. Their reputations are 
made in the North and from there are reflected back to us. 
But we have living Southern writers of distinguished attain- 
ment and high promise, most of whom live in the North or 
will go there as soon as theycan. I look to see their tribe rapidly 
increase. In epochs of activity and hopefulness literature has 
always flourished. I believe our changing conditions will pro- 
duce unprecedented intellectual and literary activity. But after 
all, great literature cannot be made to order. For literature is a 
sort of flowering of the tree of life and it can only appear when 
this body of life is sound and growing. It comes to a civilization 
that is strong and healthy and not in the miasmatic intellectual 
regions where we have lived for three quarters of a century. 
We must purify the air; we must give truth and freedom their old 
ascendant place in our life; we must recognize merit wherever it 
appears and we must exalt worth in whomsoever it may be 
found; we must promote intelligence and happiness among all 
classes of people; we must cease to stand apart from the currents 
of modern life, with our local sympathies and interests; and we 
must hold aloft in our democratic Southern society high, national, 
universal standards of excellence in all human concerns. Then, 
and not till then, shall we have a social, civic, and spiritual 
climature in which real literature may take root and flourish. 
As intelligent and right minded men and women it will be our 
privilege to labor for the bringing in of that glad day. Whether 
our great man shall come even then is, as I believe a Frenchman 
once said, a secret safely locked up in the keeping of the immortal 
gods. 

But whether these changed conditions would lead to the pro- 
duction of a genuine Southern literature or not, they would 
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certainly create a healthier public opinion and make this a better 
place in which for us worthily to live our human lives. Our 
ancestors even where they failed, failed bravely, and left us a 
magnificent heritage of heroism, fine self-sacrifice, and high devo- 
tion to the right as they saw it. We ourselves have fallen upon 
times rich in promise and full of hope. With a past like theirs 
and a future like ours, right thinking and patriotic Southern men 
ought to remain here and work here even if sometimes at 
considerable cost of opportunity and ambition. The happiest 
men have always been those who have worked under a great 
inspiration, and it is a happy privilege to spend oneself in the 
service of an undying cause in which one believes with the whole 
heart. 

Mr. John Morley concludes his life of Gladstone with these 
words: ‘Let us rather leave off with thoughts and memories of 
one who was a vivid example of public duty and of private faith- 
fulness; of a long career that with every circumstance of splendor, 
amid all the mire and all the poisons of the world, lighted up in 
practice even for those who have none of his genius and none of 
his power his own precept, ‘Be inspired with the belief that life is 
a great and noble calling; not a mean and grovelling thing, that 
we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated and lofty 
destiny.’”’ 

We of this generation of Southern men and women ought to 
feel that for us “‘life is a great and noble calling; not a mean and 
grovelling thing, that we are to shuffle through as we can, but 
an elevated and lofty destiny.” 








John M. Daniel and Some of His Contemporaries 
By Oscar PENN Frrzceraxp, LL. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

The entrance of John M. Daniel into the editorial ranks was 
like turning an electric eel into a fish-pond. In his Richmond 
tri-weekly Examiner what a shaking-up he gave to their dullness 
and dignity! When he wrote of the opposition he dipped his pen 
in aqua fortis. He could not always resist the temptation to put 
into the pillory a fellow-partisan who seemed disposed to make 
himself ridiculous. The average free white American citizen likes 
this sort of thing. Many a steady-going party man stole a 
furtive glance at the Examiner to see who was the last man that 
had been “blistered” in its columns. The paper was neither 
amiable nor dull. John C. Calhoun was its tutelar political 
saint. The resolutions of 1798-’99 were regarded by it as the 
final expression of political wisdom. The echoes of Andrew 
Jackson were still in the air, and people were then naming many 
babies for that irascible and invincible warrior who was always 
ready for a scrap, and whose name is still a spell to rouse the 
faithful. Party journalism was then in its blossoming-time in 
this free-spoken land. ‘Old Father Ritchie” was at the head of 
the Richmond Enquirer wherein he expounded the doctrines of 
Thomas Jefferson, and warmly insisted that as “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” a true disciple of State Rights must vote 
early and at every election. George D. Prentice was making the 
Louisville Journal the vehicle for uncomplimentary allusions to 
the political adversary and getting much enjoyment from the 
squirmings and bellowings of the baited bulls of the partisan 
arena. Now and then he dropped into verse, singing songs that 
still linger in some circles. Colonel Greene, of the Boston Post, 
was putting into his paragraphs a spiciness that made the very 
victims of his satire enjoy it. Gales and Seaton were making the 
old Raleigh Register an arsenal for the storage of political ammu- 
nition, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay being the interpreters of 
the constitution whom they followed. William W. Holden 
expounded strict construction theorits of government and pas- 
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sionately exhorted for State Rights in the Raleigh Standard, 
making a record which was used afterward by Zeb Vance in a 
way that caused him to feel that all was vanity. Charles 
Napoleon Bonaparte Evans, in the little but lively Milton 
Chronicle, was poking fun at the democrats and in other ways 
tickling the borderers of North Carolina and Virginia with an 
audacity that nothing halted and a good humor that was 
“catching” with all sorts of readers. George W. Kendall was 
making the New Orleans Picayune as benign as a circuit-rider 
and as bright as a coin of that denomination fresh from the mint. 
The Southern Literary Messenger, intensely patriotic and a little 
ponderous, was, through John R. Thompson, telling its readers 
what they ought to do just then in behalf of Southern literature. 
Young and enthusiastic, with the optimism of inexperience and 
high health, Robert H. Glass, through the Lynchburg Republican, 
was winning his spurs in the advocacy of the views that in the 
South became more and more pronounced as the cataclysm drew 
nigher and still nigher until it got here in the sixties. 

Just at this time in the current periodicals would appear at 
short intervals something in prose or verse so unlike anything 
else that was coming out, so weird and so exquisite in the music 
of its periods, that the writer, one Edgar Ellan Poe, was charged 
with lunacy or genius by the inquisitive literary public. He was 
getting a hearing at least; his critics thought he would bear 
watching and needed rigid censorship. It was inevitable that 
Daniel and Poe should meet; each had something to say and said 
it in his own way. They regarded each other at first with lawful 
curiosity, then with a sort of presentiment that they were to 
hold relations of special friendliness toward each other and work 
together for the cause of liberty and letters in the South. They 
were a notable pair. I have described Poe elsewhere.* Daniel’s 
features were as clear-cut as a cameo, his dark eyes lighting up 
his classic face, his thin lips compressed after a fashion that 
revealed a man who could think and who loved to have his own 
way. In the regular issues of his Examiner he badgered and 
buffeted the old whig congressman, John Minor Botts, in a way 
that was scarcely fair and yet was amusing to the average 





*See Harrison’s Life and Letters of Poe, vol. 1, p. 316.—Eprror. 
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Virginian of that day of oratorical ponderosity and voluminous 
printed disquisition from men who felt inclined toward states- 
manship and office-holding. Such men were not scarce in Virginia 
or other parts of the South at that time. Patriotism was never 
tongue-tied with the descendants of Patrick Henry and his com- 
patriots. In California in the early days if in any mining camp 
there was one local politician who could make a speech at short 
notice, that man was apt to be a Virginian or an Irishman. The 
traditions of Virginia and Ireland are friendly to that sort of 
thing from away back. One of Daniel’s associates was a nota- 
bility of the Patrick Henry clan—Patrick Henry Aylette, of 
King William county, a man giant-like in physical dimensions, 
who knew some law and much politics, who wrote for the 
Examiner, who interested himself personally in Poe and Daniel, 
and whose animal spirits and good temper never failed. I knew 
two others of this same Henry family who were alike noted for 
their gigantic size—Capt. Nat. Henry and Squite Spottswood 
Henry by name. The former was a cross between Lord Chester- 
field and Doctor Samuel Johnson; he was ruffed and perfumed 
like the one, and had a vocabulary and magnificently rolling 
diction like the other. After running through with a large estate, 
he served his fellow-citizens in the Dan river valley as a school- 
master. Blessings on his memory! To hear him talk, and recite 
to him, was like taking a post-graduate course in the urbauities. 
His manners bore the genuine colonial stamp, and he had at 
some former period of his life absorbed a whole library of informa- 
tion suited to a country gentleman who had leisure and means. 
The other brother, Squire Spottswood Henry, was almost as 
fluent in speech and massive in dimensions. 

Those boys of the old days who were reared in the country, 
who learned to ride on horseback earlier than they could remem- 
ber, and could handle a fishing-pole and “tote” a gun before they 
could cipher as far as the single-rule-of-three, were big all over 
and strong all through. Longevity was the rule with them. 
Specialists in medical science had not invented so many diseases 
and their remedies at that time, and indoor athletics had not 
been so generally adopted as a substitute for the open air. 

Daniel invented special epithets to describe the “Bison,” as he 
called Botts, the loud-voiced and free-thinking patriot above 
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alluded to, and managed to make all references to him more 
picturesque than favorable. The Richmond Whig was at that 
time the brilliant metropolitan organ of a minority party, except 
that from time to time a wave of reform, so-called, would sweep 
over the commonwealth, astonishing both parties by a reversal 
of majorities, burying old party leaders and bringing new men to 
the front. The Whig was edited by John Hampden Pleasants, a 
paragrapher like Henry Watterson, who could run into a two- 
column disquisition concerning any man or question he cared for 
on the shortest notice. Clay and Webster still so dominated 
their party that the orthodoxy of the paper was measured by its 
agreement with the policies they stood for. Whenever a hostile 
head appeared, the Examiner was ready to hit it. The Young 
South, of which it was the champion, was combative and alert, 
not lacking in self-confidence, believing that it had found the 
solution of all political difficulties in the democracy that guarded 
minority rights with special courage and vigilance on the one 
hand and held fast to hereditary compromises on the other. Poe 
was drawn into affiliation with this element, and made the 
Examiner the channel of communication with the South just as 
it was awakening to literary consciousness and getting a glimpse 
of its possibilities in letters and state-craft all its own. Had Poe 
lived, who knows what might have been done by him in this 
field ? 

Blossoming-time for the editorial fraternity in this part of our 
country, is the phrase I have used, and it seems to me to be well 
chosen. Dr. Leroy M. Lee was making a militant organ of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate. He was a controversialist who 
used good English and believed in experimental religion as taught 
by the fathers of Methodism. In the Christian Advocate and 
Journal the elder Dr. Bond was demonstrating that orthodoxy 
was not a synonym for dullness, rallying the faithful and routing 
the enemy in his weekly issues. Dr. J. B. Jeter, in the Religious 
Herald, a big man who knew books and had a good opinion of 
the world he lived in, was giving the Baptists an organ that 
had breadth and depth and did not lack denominational zeal. 
McTyeire, Deems, Wightman, Doggett, Keener, Capers, Gillespie, 
Myers, and Parker were coming on, the blossoming of their genius 
showing itself already in the journalism of the church and else- 
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where. What these men then wrote runs through the literature 
of their church like veins of gold through ledges of quartz. Some 
of them died early and around their names linger the pathos and 
the charm of the early dead, “whose eternal summer shall not 
fade.”” I do not know that Dr. John E. Edwards ever edited any- 
thing, but I do know that this marvelous declaimer was not 
averse to seeing his views in print over his own signature. A 
marvelous declaimer he was! ‘There are in these United States 
of America two great declaimers, Rufus Choate and John E. 
Edwards—and the greater of the twain is the preacher’’—so said 
a well known politician from the North after hearing Edwards in 
the pulpit. Here was a pulpit eagle that soared and shined of a 
truth. The sympathetic reader will understand how it is that 
Edwards’s name appears among those of these editors: he be- 
longed to their period, and was a man of genius, a North 
Carolinian who was never spoiled by popularity and who never 
lost the glow that he caught as a boy converted to God in the 
Rockingham hills. The English Bible gave him his style and the 
Holy Spirit gave him the touch of power. 











A Spanish Project for the Conquest of Louisiana 
in 1804 


By WiiuiaM R. SHEPHERD, Pz. D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University 

While on a quest for historical materials in the archives of 
Spain, the writer came across a curious manuscript entitled: 
“Plan of an Offensive Campaign by Land and Sea against the 
United States of North America.”’ Its author, Don Enrique Rey- 
naldo Macdonnell y Gonde, Knight Commander of Palomas in 
the Order of Santiago, and a retired brigadier of the Spanish 
navy, submitted it to King Charles IV on May 8, 1804. 

Aside from the characterization it gives of the United States at 
the time, its prophecy of what the Louisiana Purchase meant to 
our national development makes it an object of special interest. 
Nor does its horoscope of our future relations with Spain merit 
less attention because the menace it offered to our expansion 
westward received no encouragement from a ruler then under 
the shadow of Napoleon. The puny republic whose bounds had 
but recently passed the Alleghanies, seemed indeed a despicable 
antagonist to powerful Spain, with its vast colonial empire, save 
Louisiana, still intact. But the history of the nineteenth century 
affords a striking commentary, both on the project of the Span- 
ish brigadier, and on the variations of relative importance among 
nations. It beheld the United States encourage the independence 
of Spain’s American empire, gain for itself large portions lying on 
the Gulf of Mexico and stretching westward from the Louisiana 
territory to the Pacific, and finally seize the insular remnants of 
the Spanish colonial dominion in the oceans of the east and west. 

The peculiar fitness of the author to offer the project is vouched 
for by long official experience and by his residence of nearly a 
year in the United States. The occasion for his project was fur- 
nished by the existing conflict between Martinez de Yrujo, the 
Spanish minister, and the Jefferson administration over the con- 
duct of the United States in asserting a claim to West Florida, 
as a part of that Louisiana territory which France had procured 
from Spain on false pretenses and sold, in violation of the treaty 
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rights, to the United States. Only that which is fairly interest- 
ing and characteristic in the memorial, however, with due allow- 
ance for its prejudice, errors and mis-statements, will appear in 
the extracts and paraphrases that follow. 

The author opens his thesis with a bit of historical philosophiz- 
ing. He says: “There are among nations, just as among indi- 
viduals, some that acquire an amount of consideration, impor- 
tance and influence in excess of their real power, and no one 
knows precisely the reason for it. They like to mix, meddle, and 
decide everything asif all the rest existed only by their special favor. 
Were it not for the seriousness with which those possessing actual 
supremacy deign to treat the upstarts, one would be justified in 
viewing as feigned contempt the pitying condescension shown 
toward their turbulent restlessness. I might mention several of 
such nations in proof of what I have said, but I need only cite 
the United States of North America. This nation has a popula- 
tion at the utmost of little more than 5,000,000 inhabitants of 
all sexes and ages dispersed over an area of more than 90,000 
square miles. Hardly has it left off the swaddling clothes of its 
early political existence when it wants to display its pride, and 
insolently to enter upon contests with some nation of the old 
continent which for every reason it ought to respect.” 

As to the admiration for Americans kindled in certain circles of 
Europe by the events of the revolution against England, it must 
be borne in mind that the Americans are not all philosophers 
like Franklin, or heroes like Washington. Franklin at least was 
no statesman, for he failed utterly in his mission to England, and 
the only military reputation Washington had before the Revolu- 
tion was that picked up while very young in the luckiess expedi- 
tion of Admiral Vernon against Carthagena on the Spanish 
Main (!) In reality the Americans owe their independence, not 
only to the secret and later avowed assistance of France and 
Spain, but to the lax policy of England itself. Lord Howe and 
his brother felt intuitively, and even regarded it as an axiom of 
politics, that the loss of the American colonies would be rather 
to the interest of England than otherwise. 

The Americans are far from being Greeks and Romans, replete 
with all the sublime virtues presumed to inhere in republics. 
Inflated descriptions of them in this guise disseminated through- 
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out Europe have created everywhere an impression that may 
have political results of the highest importance. Imagination 
pictures the Americans as a wise, numerous, and formidable na- 
tion, provided with resources of every kind—‘‘in a word a nation 
become robust, respectable, and altogether constituted as one of 
the first rank,” when certainly they are nothing of the sort. “Let 
us not be surprised,” remarks the author, “that, finding them- 
selves extolled and exalted by the learned folk of Europe, the 
Americans have arrived at the point of persuading themselves 
that they are persons worthy of the highest and most exquisite 
consideration. Nor should we wonder at the excessive and 
ridiculous haughtiness of their pretensions in some of the cabi- 
nets of Europe, since all this is a natural outcome of the slight 
understanding they have of themselves.” 

As to their personal traits he says that the Americans are ‘‘in- 
constant and artful,” bold and insolent in prosperity, meek and 
humble in adversity. They are not lacking, however, in personal 
courage. Supremely ignorant, they know absolutely nothing 
outside of business and farming. Their bookstores prove it, 
since there one finds for sale only Bibles and novels which, al- 
though quite opposite in character, are the two classes of books 
that are read and understood. The Americans are very boastful 
and great exaggerators of their own affairs, as may be seen in 
the descriptions and accounts published in their newspapers, 
which do not deserve the slightest confidence. If indeed it be 
customary among nations to over-estimate their own import- 
ance, among the Americans there exists a veritable craze to 
consider themselves really superior to all the rest of mankind. 

Having characterized the Americans in this general fashion, the 
author avows as an excuse for the memorial the necessity to be 
“ever on the watch for enemies, present or prospective.’ He con- 
tinues: “The great truths I am about to set forth I flatter my- 
self will dissipate the exaggerated ideas with which the United 
States has been pictured to us, and, reducing that nation to its 
proper worth, will show how little it is from whatsoever stand- 
point viewed, whether political, military, or commercial” Pro- 
ceeding then to emphasize the conflict of interests, customs, and 
laws, as well as the climatic differences, which prevail among the 
several States of the union, he mentions the clash of opinions in 
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congress regarding the proper system of government. This 
favors the Spanish cause to the same degree that it hurts the 
Americans. Congress is divided between two parties, the fed- 
eralists and republicans, who “detest and oppose” each other to 
the veryutmost. The former is composed “‘of the principal cities, 
the merchants, the lawyers, the doctors and the other wealthy 
folk whom they call gentlemen.” The federalists wish to levy 
imposts so as to have a navy, an army, and a diplomatic corps, 
to participate in the political affairs of the European cabinets, 
and “to affect all the ostentation of a great and formidable na- 
tion.” The republicans, on the other hand, are made up of far- 
mers and backwoodsmen. They wish to live quietly and peace- 
ably, and in particular without the necessity of paying any 
taxes. From all these premises the author argues that the Uni- 
ted States as then constituted would never be a “formidable 
Colossus.” 

In addition to the above disrupting tendencies he cites others 
arising out of differences in nationality and religion. Speaking 
of the religious sects alone he says: “It is really inconceivable 
how they envy and abominate one another. Indeed, should a 
foreign army enter the country it would be sure of support from 
the majority of its co-religionists.”” He thus believes that secta- 
rianism will tend to keep the United States forever disunited. 

He maintains also that the social classes have little in common. 
Soldiers, lawyers, merchants, farmers and the city population are 
jealous of one another, and act accordingly. ‘‘Law, which should 
harmonize, direct, and restrain all, has not the slightest influence. 
Nowhere is it more despised than in the United States, on account 
of the great facility of eluding it. Self-interest and individual 
passions alone govern,” and since these are continually crossing 
there is naught surprising about the commotion they bring into 
the social order—a circumstance of use to a clever and sagacious 
enemy who, aware of these peculiarities, might know when to 
turn them to account. 

In order to explain the apparent prosperity of the United States 
at the time he declares that, since it imports much more than it 
exports, the only reason why it has been able to exist at all is 
that afforded by the singular situation of Europe then in the 
throes of war. From this posture of affairs the United States 
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has derived considerable advantage by means of its carrying 
trade. Not only have the Americans in reality no credit with 
European merchants, but their devotion to commerce and their 
corresponding neglect of agriculture as well as of mining have 
made them quite poor, to say nothing of their burden of debt. 

There has been an exaggerated idea, furthermore, about the 
value of European emigration to the United States. The immi- 
grants are lazy fellows and beggars—as much a source of nuisance 
to their adopted country as to their native one. For the most 
part they become indentured servants, soldiers, and thieves. 
What valuable increase in population may be expected from such 
an origin? Just the same the Americans boastfully announce in 
their newspapers the arrival of the vagabonds, thinking thereby 
to prove the excellence and prosperity of a country where every- 
body wants to settle. “By all means ought we to thank the 
Americans for receiving as patricians our knaves and ragamuffins 
of Europe.” 

Nor does the author regard the process of migration from east 
to west within the United States itself as conducive to any real 
strength. The emigrants “abandon the homes in which they 
were born to go, as they say, to seek quiet and fortune in the 
west. This phrase alone portrays forcibly the internal situation 
of that government so celebrated by philosophers who have seen 
it only as a magic lantern.” This kind of emigration, however, 
has certain causes which tend to continue it, and they merit the 
attention of the Spanish government, especially since the settlers 
are pushing steadily toward the banks of the Mississippi. 

The Spanish officer, moreover, has a very poor opinion of the 
American army, as then constituted. If one may indeed call it 
such, he observes, the army consists of between 4,300 and 4,700 
effective infantry and a small number of cavalry. The nominal 
strength of the military organization is 14,000, and the Federal- 
ists want to make it actually so. The troops are badly fed, 
clothed, and maintained. The soldiers are the ‘‘scum and refuse”’ 
of the population. The majority are either indentured servants 
who have run away from their masters, or they are old, broken 
down fellows who could not march three miles a day. To this 
add the fact that almost all of them are foreigners and vaga- 
bonds who care nothing about the national cause, and who 
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would change colors for a quarter. The officers, it is true, affect 
another deportment and fancy that they are English martinets. 
“In general,” says Macdonnell, “I regard them as men of honor 
and courage, but extremely ignorant, whose sum total of knowl- 
edge goes no further than the discharge of barrack duties.” An 
English officer who one day was watching the movements of 
some of these troops asked an American bystander: “What 
civil occupation have these valiant officers outside of their mock 
performances as military men; are they shoemakers, tailors, or 
tanners?”” The question of course was impertinent, but, observes 
Macdonnell, “it shows the opinion of the very men whom the 
American officers have taken as models.” 

Besides being poorly disciplined, the troops never meet for 
maneuvres. Nor is there any garrison service save that of one 
or two companies in a district, and then only because it is neces- 
sary to give them some place in which to stay. The people them- 
selves despise as much as they abominate the soldiers, because 
they are regarded as a useless burden. It might be mentioned, 
however, that in addition to the regular army there is a militia 
serving a few months in the year, and also a kind of cavalry 
militia composed of wealthy people in the cities, but they are 
worthless for anything more than display. 

No well fortified stronghold exists in the United States. The 
toy forts at the entrance to some harbors are useful only to fire 
salutes, and even the posts along the frontiers, however formid- 
able they may seem to the savages, are more like boundary 
marks than real centres of hostility. 

The navy of the United States consists of fourteen frigates. 
American boasts to the contrary, there are no ships of the line, 
although the fighting capacity of some of the frigates might en- 
title them to be called such. The Americans, furthermore, have 
no naval schools, but there are some sixty thousand sailors by 
profession in the country, and usually they are men of skill and 
ability. Indeed the American navy as a fighting force is worth 
far more than the army. 

On the whole, therefore, the Spanish officer comes to the con- 
clusion that at this time the United States was of no political 
consequence to Spain. It was “one of those nations suffered to 
exist because they do not amount to anything, and which are 
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not worth either the honors or the expense of diplomatic atten- 
tion.” 

But, granted that the United States occupies such a position 
now, what may American progress mean to Spain hereafter? 
“At this point the scene changes,’ remarks the author, “and 
things take on a very different aspect.”” If the United States has 
not been able to inspire fear hitherto it is because of the small 
value of its products, and the difficulty of their transportation 
from the interior of the country. Once masters, however, of New 
Orleans and the Mississippi the Americans will have overcome 
whatever obstacles nature has placed in their way. Thus liber- 
ated they will advance boldly and swiftly along the path of 
prosperity and aggrandizement. With the States of the West 
joined presently to Louisiana, and contiguous to a freely naviga- 
ble river that affords a ready transportation of their crops the 
Americans will bring forth from the soil wine and oil, wool and 
indigo, sugar, cotton, and other rich products of the warm and 
temperate climes. They will establish a vast commerce, and 
build large cities, the art and luxury, the pleasures and conven- 
iences of which will attract people of every sort and condition. 
And the United States, hitherto an abode of misery and despera- 
tion, will loom up before the Spaniards a great nation replete 
with all the knowledge of the old powers of Europe, and by rea- 
son of local circumstances more formidable to Spain than any of 
these. 

Now what has Spain to oppose to this mass of people resolute- 
ly pushing their way along the Mississippi? Naught but a wide 
stretch of hundreds of leagues without settlements, save three 
or four miserable frontier posts. ‘If we are to preserve ourrich and 
extensive possessions,” continues Macdonnell, ‘“‘we must prompt- 
ly remedy this political evil before it hardens and becomes incur- 
able; we must repair it before we lose the superiority of ways 
and means that we now have—afterwards it will be too late.” 

War, therefore, is the necessary expedient to prevent the 
Americans from seizing the Spanish dominions in the South and 
West which are so well fitted to promote their schemes of eleva- 
tion and prosperity. And now is the moment to make war 
advantageously under circumstances never likely to appear again. 
An immediate declaration of war upon the United States would 
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arouse no danger from Europe. Assuredly England would not 
care to see the existing commercial dependence of the Americans 
upon her changed into a rivalry by their permanent retention of 
Louisiana. 

The plan of war the author proposes calls for a swift and 
sudden attack upon certain strategic points so as to deprive the 
Americans of any opportunities for aggression, subordinate their 
operations to those of the Spaniards, and reduce them to a state 
of absolute defense. Spain simply must regain possession of 
Louisiana which was fraudulently sold to the United States. 
“This we can do,” he says, “‘by the capture of New Orleans, for 
thereby we can make ourselves the sole and exclusive masters of 
the course and mouth of the Mississippi.”” As the chief object of 
the plan this must be prosecuted with the greatest possible te- 
nacity and determination. Georgia, and perhaps the two Caro- 
linas, also should be conquered as pledges of a favorable treaty. 
At the same time such a diversion would be both useful and ne- 
cessary to assure the capture of New Orleans, divide the small 
forces of the enemy at several points, defeat them in detail, and 
accomplish other purposes as important that would appear in 
the negotiations for peace. The success of the project will so fix 
the boundaries of the United States as to protect the Spanish 
possessions, will deprive the Americans of the means, and hence 
of the idea, of extension westward, and finally make them relin- 
quish forever a policy of aggrandizement prejudicial to Spanish 
interests. 

Descending now into the practical details of the plan, the author 
declares that the chief bases of operations should be St. Augus- 
tine for the army, and Havana, Porto Rico and Vera Cruz for 
the navy. Thefirst efforts of theSpanish army should be directed 
forthwith to the capture of New Orleans, as the “jewel of the 
contest,”’ and the “primary and fundamental” object of the war. 
The conquest of Georgia ought to be carried on at the same time 
from the Florida side. Eight thousand to twelve thousand men 
provided with light artillery and a few field pieces and some 
cavalry and pontoons would suffice to rout twenty thousand 
Americans. 

Judicious use ought to be made of the Spanish population in 
New Madrid near the mouth of the Ohio. The post itself should 
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be well garrisoned and fortified. It would thus dominate the 
Mississippi and prevent an American force from descending that 
river. From this point of vantage, also, with the aid of Indian 
allies won over for the purpose, a most harassing petty warfare 
could be waged against the States of the West. Steadily advan- 
cing to mastery over the region, the Spanish forces would destroy 
what they could, burning and laying waste whatever might be 
useful to the enemy, and would impose heavy tribute “to cover 
expenses.” The South and West would thus remain ruined and 
helpless for many years to come, if indeed the Spaniards ever 
should see fit to evacuate this part of the country.’”’ The war 
must be carried on inexorably and in a sanguinary fashion, lay- 
ing on a heavy hand, so that by inspiring salutary terror there 
may follow a speedy submission, and the display of a proper 
respect for a mighty nation like Spain.” 

While the army was conquering the South and West in the 
United States, the Spanish navy would be ruining American com- 
merce, blockading the coasts, and threatening more especially the 
Northern States which might attempt to reinforce their country- 
men to the southward then striving to stem tlie victorious ad- 
vance of the Spanish arms. Thus, if the military forces were 
successful, the navy would not attain less advantage by its terri- 
ble and repeated blows against the very vitality of the United 
States. And if the plan be carried out with the proper activity 
and harmonious precision, there is no doubt that the resistance 
of the Americans will be crushed within six months. 

With this object in view, the fleet, when formed into three 
squadrons, should take their station in the track of the American 
vessels proceeding to and from the vicinity of Cape Cod, Chesa- 
peake Bay, and Charleston, while from each of these squadrons 
cruisers should be detached to intercept the coastwise trade. For 
every cruiser thus utilized, as well as for each convoy, there 
ought to be one ship of the line and two frigates provided, but 
the three-fold arrangement will prove to be so elastic in opera- 
tion as to demand a greater or a less number of ships according 
to circumstances. This procedure in general would not require 
an actual blockade of the seaports, for that means great expense, 
together with loss of time and energy to little purpose. Extend- 
ing the system yet further, it might be well to send out cruisers 
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from Manila and Cavite to capture American vessels engaged in 
the East Indian trade. 

When the Spanish cruisers can find no more prizes, when the 
seas have been barred to American commerce, when fear shall 
have driven the Americans within their ports, or better still, as 
soon as the Spanish army has entered Georgia, the three divisions 
of the navy should hurl themselves upon the coasts of the United 
States with boldness and intrepidity. A well armed flotilla 
should bombard the seaports at close range, burn both vessels 
and cargoes found lying within, and thereby ‘“‘produce and repeat 
incessantly the utmost injury imaginable.” 

Surrounded and assailed on the east, south, and west, New 
Orleans lost, Georgia and possibly both of the Carolinas con- 
quered, the three western States harried and made desolate, their 
commerce cut off and ruined, their seaports fired and destroyed, 
their coasts ravaged at every point, the Americans would soon 
have to yield to such overwhelming odds and sue for peace. 

The conditions of peace, first of all, should close to the Ameri- 
cans forever the navigation of the Mississippi from the Ohio to 
its mouth. A new boundary line extending from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi must be drawn between the possessions of his 
Catholic Majesty and those of the United States. It should 
begin at the river Altamaha in Georgia and continue north- 
ward by this stream, and that called the Oconee, as far as 
the foot of the mountains of the same name. Here it should turn 
westward to the bend of the river Tennessee at the Creeks’ Cross- 
ing Place (near Guntersville, Alabama.) Thence the line should 
go up this river as far as the Ohio, and follow the latter stream 
westward to its confluence with the Mississippi. His Catholic 
Majesty, also, should reserve the right to have this boundary 
line fixed at his own convenience, and thereby insure the precise 
fulfilment of the conditions in general. 

The Americans are to be forbidden to trade with any Spanish 
province south of Louisiana and Florida; but Spain might allow 
the whale fishery to be carried on, provided that like concessions 
as to the cod fishery be granted by the United States to Spain. 
Such restrictions, at any rate, will free the Spanish colonies from 
the pernicious effects of smuggling. 

With the fulfilment of these conditions the primary objects of 
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the war will be attained. The loss of all territory south of the 
Ohio and west of the Mississippi will give to the existing politi- 
cal system in the United States a direction less hurtful to Spanish 
interests. The closing and barring of the lower Mississippi and 
the material decrease in territory will deprive the United States 
forever of the possibility of future aggrandizement. ‘We shall 
put the Americans back in their primitive and natural state of 
poverty, in which,” declares Macdonnell, ‘‘they can never give us 
the slightest concern.” In his opinion, also, there was a strong 
probability that the western States of the American Union, influ- 
enced by their divergence from those on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and attracted by the commercial advantages that would be 
offered under the Spanish dominion, would become part of the 
Spanish colonial system. And finally, he asserts that these terms 
would turn solidly and directly cgainst the United States the 
very arms that nation is forging against Spanish power in 
North America. 

A fitting, though unconscious, response to the project of the 
Spanish naval officer of 1804 is furnished by Don Joaquin San- 
chez de Toca, a former Minister of Marine, in his work “The 
Naval Power of Spain,” published in 1898, shortly after the 
prophesied war with the United States had at last taken place. 
Speaking of the results of the war, the Spanish Minister observes: 
“In a single onset with a success and at a smallness of cost, sur- 
passing the utmost that hope could conceive, the Americans have 
realized their programme of expansion. .. . . The most com- 
plete personification of Spain at this moment would be the Sigis- 
mund in Calderon’s Life is a Dream returning to his cave, there 
to pass in chains the night of misery and poverty. .... Ofall 
her splendors and hallucinations Spain has no more than the ray 
of tender memory left to nurture in her spirit the vision of 
America as once she beheld it.”’ 








The Strength of Our Fathers 


By Jonn CaruisLe Kuiz60, D. D., 
President of Trinity College 

The world at the beginning of the twentieth century is vastly 
different from what it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. These last hundred years have been years of progressive 
revolutions which have changed nearly all our ideals, resources, 
and conditions of life. The changes which have been wrought 
show that a mighty race of people have been at work in the earth 
who have crowded into a single century more startling changes 
than were worked out within a thousand previous years. What 
is more startling is the historical fact that these changes are 
chiefly due to that generation of men who were born during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, a generation of men who, 
judged by the qualities of their personalities and by their deeds, 
must be regarded the mightiest generation yet born into the 
world. Nor is this superlative estimate the judgement of an 
over-zealous prejudice, but it is a deliberate conclusion from the 
facts of history. 

In no other quarter of the globe have this generation of men so 
fully proved their right to the most eminent rank as in this 
American republic. By the force of necessity and the wealth of 
opportunity they have had their powers called forth to the high- 
est degree and the things they have done bear unquestionable 
witness to the heroic qualities of their character and the wisdom 
by which their notable energy has been directed at all times. 
When Washington retired from the presidency of the nation, he 
left a government in a wilderness and a society in confussion. 
Thirteen States lying along the Atlantic slope had set up house- 
keeping for themselves. Thovgh there was a lack of all the 
equipments necessary for such an enterprise, yet an enthusiastic 
faith in themselvesseemed to offset every deficiency. Less than six 
million inhabitants of a new nation were confronted with the 
enormous task of opening highways through dense and wide 
forests thus putting the scattered settlements into communication 
with each other; of overcoming a roaming spirit which disturbed 
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society; of fixing property rights and permanent abiding places; 
of developing home ties and arranging to meet the tasks of 
family life; of bringing into a harmonious order a widely scattered 
population in which there was no ruling sense of kinship; of 
fighting through a wild confusion of religious creeds to an estab- 
lished order of religious life; of organizingindustry and commerce 
with centres of trade and breaking up a mass of people into the 
lines of work for which each seemed best fitted; of fixing stand- 
ards of conduct in all matters which concerned society; of un- 
ravelling the problems of government which the heroes of the 
revolution bequeathed to them; of building a solid government 
out of many disjointed parts; of interpreting the deepest princi- 
ples of philosopy and history and applying them to the new and 
strange condition of a nation struggling out of its infancy. 
Besides these difficult problems it is well to recall that when 
Robert E. Lee, Abraham Lincoln, and Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow were born there existed little of the vast and marvellous 
machinery upon which the world now depends for the comforts 
and luxuries of modern life. Howe had not invented the first 
sewing machine, Morse had not produced his system of telegra- 
phy, Stephenson had not built his first locomotive, Whitney’s cot- 
ton gin had not come into general use, and the study of chemistry 
and physics was in its crudest infancy. At that time there was 
no percussion cap, friction match, postage stamp, envelope, and 
it cost in America seventeen cents to send a letter three hundred 
miles, while it required fourteen pence in England to carry aletter 
a like distance. There were no steel pointed plows, and grain 
crops were everywhere harvested with hand sickles. It was an 
age of homespun when every man was expected to produce the 
things of which he had need and these things were produced after 
the simplest manner. One looks back with a large degree of pity 
on the childhood of the generation to which Lee and Jackson, 
Lincoln and Grant, Vanderbilt and Stewart, Emerson and Poe, 
Tennyson and Darwin, Gladstone and Bismarck belonged, and 
yet out of that scant age came the men who have done the 
wonderful things that make this the world’s wonderful period. 
While all the great inventors and inventions cannot be credited 
to this generation of men, yet to them belongs the high distinc- 
tion of giving every invention a commercial worth and value and 
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of reforming their ideas and organizations of all kind to the new 
order of things which came with every new machine. The appli- 
cation of steam to transportation upset the entire social and 
industrial order and brought into intense activity an ever increas- 
ing number and quality of influences which strained individual 
life and character at every point. Every side of life had to under- 
go vast changes, new methods had to be thought out and put 
into operation, the individual had to adjust himself to an ever 
widening sphere of opportunities and responsibilities, and men 
had to learn the art of contending with intenser competitions. 
This is but a single instance of what was going on in every 
direction from the beginning of the third decade in the nineteenth 
century. The cotton gin, the telegraph, the growth of industry, 
and the rapid multiplication of all kinds of machinery were 
forcing the most startling revolutions the world had even seen. 
The old world was being put out of business. What men had 
always prized as ideas and instruments of work were being 
thrown into the junk heap. The currents of progress were not 
flowing in smooth and quiet peacefulness, but they had reached a 
sudden declivity and were dashing forward with a mad rush. 
Men had to bring forward all their strength or be dashed to 
pieces on some hidden rock. It was a time of waking. A new 
era was being born. No ordinary men could have seized and 
mastered the marvellous situation, but these men rose like 
mighty giants and threw themselves with masterly wisdom and 
energy into the rapid changes and brought into being an order that 
startles the imagination. They built railroads from one city to 
another, they lengthened these highways of traffic till they had 
tied every city into one neighborhood, and then with a commer- 
cial daring and a prophetic courage they struck out into the 
wilderness to bind together the Atlantic and the Pacific seas, a 
feat which they accomplished in the face of all sorts of hindrances. 
They laid the foundation of a commerce which has belted this 
continent with railroads, telegraph wires, and telephone lines and 
brought Washington nearer to San Francisco than to New York 
acentury ago. They not only constructed, they organized, and 
what promised a fatal confusion was turned into a blessed com- 
fort. They were the fathers of America’s modern commerce and 
industry and what their sons are doing is but the development 
of their schemes to a fuller perfection. 
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It is true that a religious faith and a religious impulse was at 
the bottom of much of the immigration to this continent. The 
Puritans, the Huguenots, and the Quakers gave a religious 
setting to the colonial period, but after all these religious influ- 
ences have been extravagantly appraised it is still true that they 
were of a local rather than of a general nature. Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Paine, and various other leaders of the revolution were not 
in sympathy with orthodox religion, nor was their influence 
given to the establishment of it in the young nation which they 
had wrought with untiring energy to bring forth. The fact that 
the church spire rises in every city and hamlet and that the rural 
regions of this continent from sea to sea are dotted with meeting- 
houses is not to be credited to the religious disposition and 
enthusiasm of the colonial period. This is the work of another 
generation. That host of mighty men who went forth as 
evangelists, going from city to city and from settlement to 
settlement, impressed the youth and childhood of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century with the dignity and supreme impor- 
tance of faith in God and of a life of morality sanctioned by the 
Christian religion. The sons of the men who fought in the 
revolution were the church builders of America. In them was 
built the faith that has saved this nation from the threatenings 
of infidelity. In no other sense were they greater breakers of the 
world’s record than they were in their religious enterprises. 
Behind the promulgation of their religious belief there was no 
State authority or State treasury. They had to rely upon the 
sincerity of their faith and the loyalty of their personal benevo- 
lence. And these proved to be adequate to the task. The 
churches of America are monuments which perpetually witness 
to the deep quality, the supreme integrity, and the noble energy 
of the faith they had in holy things. 

Being the sons of a generation of pioneers whose whole atten- 
tion was absorbed with the thought of securing food and-raiment 
and sheltering themselves agains: weather and wild beasts, little 
attention was given to what academic men call education. 
While there was a small number of educated men in this marvel- 
lous generation, yet as a generation they cannot be spoken of as 
educated people. In spite of this they became the founders of 
schools and colleges. They applied the idea of democracy to 
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higher education. More than two-thirds of the American colleges 
and universities were founded between 1835 and 1880, and the 
majority of these were founded after 1850. One of the notable 
distinctions about the American college and university is that 
they are the creations of a growing and tireless benevolence. 
Both the spirit and the fortunes out of which have come the life 
and wealth of these institutions of learning are to be credited to 
the character and energy of these men. They gave themselves to 
all the problems of education. Not having inherited an educa- 
tional sentiment, they set themselves to the difficult task of 
creating one. The pulpit took the lead and heroically wrought 
to awaken in all men an appreciation of learning. They did not 
limit their efforts to the higher and wealthier classes, but they 
preached education to all men as the divine right which none 
could deny and all should esteem. The sons of common men were 
sent to colleges and society was changed from the coarseness of 
natural democratic equality to the refinement of democratic 
culture. Men from the humblest walks marched up to the 
highest seats of authority and dignity and established the 
rights of the individual to a just consideration of his merits. 
Besides, this generation produced that noble class of students 
and scholars whose persistent labors have been rewarded in 
the amazing growth of scientific study and the invention of 
instruments which have given them access to every region of 
nature. They have found for mankind a new universe and have 
set it in order before men, so that no man may be a stranger in 
any quarter of creation. It is not within human calculation to 
set anything like an adequate appraisement on the value of the 
work of such men as Darwin, Faraday, Gray, and Agassiz, who 
have changed the mysteries of nature into a familiar book, easily 
read by all. And as the sciences have been advanced, literatures, 
philosophy, and all the learned professions have also developed, 
thus making life exceedingly abundant by making truth exceed- 
ingly familiar. One stands confused before the conception of the 
task which this single generation was inspired to take up and 
the immeasurable things they have brought to pass. 

Perhaps the most original project in education which these men 
launched was the higher education of women. The oldest char- 
tered college for women is not yet seventy-five years old and the 
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large majority of them are exceedingly young. Just why the 
right of woman to superior culture was delayed to such a recent 
period is one of the strange things connected with the evolution 
of society. Not only in matters of education, but in all other 
matters woman has been grudgingly granted due consideration. 
To the generation of men under discussion belongs the distinct 
and signal honor of redeeming her from grinding traditions and 
stupid customs. The delicate sentiments of esteem which, in 
in modern thought, insure her protection from cruel exposure 
were born in the nineteenth century, and their growth has been 
marked by granting her unquestioned rights to rise to the highest 
stage of intelligence. All of this has come about by a revolution 
of opinion no less notable than the revoluion that brought into 
being this republic, and it reveals a courage, prophetic faith, and 
zeal which give its promoters an unparalleled place in history. 

In matters of civic and social policies this generation of men 
wrought reforms and revolutions more startling in their nature 
and far-reaching in their issues than any which have appeared at 
any past period. Every fundamental principle upon which this 
republic was founded, every theory which it was expected to test 
and establish, and every contingency that could grow out of so 
vast an experiment fell to this generation to be applied, and on 
them was to come the consequences of all possible blunders. 
Their fathers handed down to them an unproven theory of 
government and left them to the mighty task of settling its com- 
plicated issues. These issues were not long in pushing themselves 
in gravest form to the front and when they could not be satisfac- 
torily settled in the forum, these men went forth to settle them in 
that tribunal of final appeal whose verdicts are written in blood. 
The national constitution was signed in Philadelphia, it was 
sealed at Gettysburg and Appomattox. The issue between 
Hamilton and Jefferson was brought to an end by Lee andGrant. 
And with the fall of the confederate government fell the last tinge 
of feudalism, thus inaugurating the full fledged era of modern 
society upon the basis of a genuine democracy. All the con- 
sequences of the civil war, all the real issues that were crowded 
into that one supreme struggle, were not known to those who 
wrought in the frightful strife, yet this does not lessen the 
significance of them. 
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But the one social revolution which will always glorify the 
humane spirit of this generation was the complete abolition of 
slavery from the face of the earth. It was an institution which 
had upon it the seal of antiquity and the sanction of royal 
custom. Not alone did traditions approve it, but economic 
interests suggested the wisdom of it, while religious sentiment 
made strong defense of it. England took the step in 1833, at the 
time the question had entered into the debates of the American 
congress, a discussion that persisted with growing intensity, till 
the storm of indignation at the thought of trading in humanity 
burst with full fury into the final conflict which put slavery at an 
end. Perhaps this present generation is too near to the bitter 
strife rightly to judge the true meaning of it, but there will come 
a time when it will be set down to the glory of a humanitarianism 
that grew up in this land during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This is but an outline of some of the noteworthy things which 
were wrought by the generation of men under discussion. No 
attempt has been made to enter into details, or to furnish a 
catalogue of the prominent leaders in all these changes and ad- 
vances. Historians have fallen into the habit of writing history 
after the method suggested by Thomas Carlyle, through the 
biography of a few notable characters; but no genius can work 
out lasting results without having about him a race of men who 
are in sympathy with his projects. So whatever may be said of 
the names that stand at the head of all these movements their 
real success must be credited to that generation who gave them- 
selves to the tasks which their prophets outlined. 

The personal marks and characteristics of the generation of 
men born during the first quarter of the nineteenth century are as 
striking and distinct as their deeds and achievements are remark- 
able. Physically they were heavy-set men, having broad and 
deep chests, sturdy frames, large bones and joints, faces which 
indicated strength, and eyes which had in them a wonderful power 
of penetration. These men stood erect and firm, like a stately 
monument resting upon a sure foundation. They moved with 
regularity of step, but never with any look of arrogance. There 
was in their general deportment a high degree of the valuation of 
physical strength and rugged manhood. 
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By the strongest tokens it was easily evident that they were 
men of brains as well as men of brawn. Not only were there 
notable marks of intellect in such towering men as Lincoln, Lee, 
Toombs, Lowell, and Beecher, but the average man of the farm 
had these same prominent marks. His lack of academic training 
did not hide the fact of his natural powers of mind, powers which 
proved themselves equal to difficult problems and the analysis of 
a proposition which led to a sound conclusion. 

But the chief quality which gave them distinctiveness, the 
quality which seemed to be the center of all their powers and 
from which all their thinking took its beginning, was a moral 
quality. With them right and wrong were the supreme things to 
be decided in every question of public or private duty. The age 
of ease and the doctrine of compromise had not come into the 
world to soften their sense of duty and lead them to take the line 
of least resistance. It was this quality that gave a seriousness 
to their life, even making it appear at times to be a sombre life. 
“A man’s word is his bond” was not simply a sound maxim often 
quoted: it was a principle that shaped all commercial dealings 
and made unnecessary the large and complex machinery with 
which the law in these days seeks to bolster a decaying sense of 
personal honor in matters of business contracts. This quality 
entered into the selection of all their literary themes and into the 
treatment of them. The novels of Scott, Dickens, and Eliot; the 
poems of Tennyson, Browning, Whittier, and Lowell; the essays 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Emerson; the current literature, the 
songs, the books for children, the text-books of the school, public 
lectures, in short everything had to be obedient to moral truth 
and moral culture. One compares the frivolous, the nonsensical, 
the silly, the morally debilitating fiction of the modern novelist 
only to become conscious of a literary apostacy that is as shame- 
ful as it is harmful. The moonshine efforts at writing essays in 
these last times make a painful contrast with the stately and 
serious utterances of those men whose constant aim was to 
enlighten the mind with moral truth and direct the conscience in 
the ways of rectitude. And a glance at the text-books about 
which latter day pedagogues rave and out of which children are 
taught, shows how far the moral has given away to maudlin 
attempts at literary acquirements. Certainly, ‘‘The Ships That 
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Pass in the Night” have made a horrible voyage between “Adam 
Bede” and “The One Woman.” Perhaps the minds of this gener- 
ation of men were stored with more apt and forceful proverbs 
than those of any other generation since the days of Solomon; 
and these proverbs served not only as rules of action but as food 
to strengthen character. It would be easy to cite many evidences 
of a lack of moral culture of the finer sort, but such incidents 
would have no bearing on the main contention that a moral 
sense was the center of the life of these men. 

There was in this generation a peculiar type of dignity. It is 
pronounced peculiar because it was neither cultivated nor was it 
the sort which men of supposed position, either hereditary or 
acquired, feel that they must wear. It was peculiar, if in no other 
sense than that it was natural, and, therefore, graceful and 
becoming. The humbug of modern officialism trying to impress 
the public with lofty importance by giving studied attention to 
the wardrobe and tuning the voice to slow solemnity is a degen- 
erate pretense at a mimicry of dignity which had in it a natural 
loftiness, a quiet force, a modest authority, and consciousness of 
personal responsibility which made one unwilling to approach it 
with a trifling and irreverent spirit. It was this quality of char- 
acter that gave to every profession and public office what seems, 
to an age of growing realism, to be strongly tinged with 
superstition and stupid idolatry. Their belief in democracy did 
not lead them to mock the priest or to turn the temple into a 
play-house. 

What made these men? They cannot be credited to schools, 
and certainly to none of the modern theories of educating and 
developing a race of strong men. They seem to dispute all the 
advanced theories of educational philosophy. They had none of 
the modern facilities for getting about in the world and they did 
not travel to any extent; they had none of the modern comforts 
of home life which make study pleasant and easy; they had none 
of the advantages of public libraries which put books within the 
reach of all classes in this present time; the modern magazine 
was unknown to them, while books of any kind were expensive 
luxuries. The story of Abraham Lincoln borrowing a few books 
which he read at night by the light of the burning pine-knots which 
he gathered from the woods, illustrates the common method in his 
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day, and it is only told of him because he became President of 
the nation. 

In any search for an adequate explanation of their peculiar 
resonrces and marvellous growth every thing points to the fact 
that they were the sons of aature. They were born in a land 
and at a period when nature reigned in all its wild and rugged 
supremacy. Man had not yet built the American city; God had 
built the American hills and valleys and woods and rocks. Art 
had not taught their fathers and mothers false refinement and 
parental treason. It was before the day of artificial baby food, 
“breakfast cocoa,” “Winslow Skates,” building blocks, kinder- 
gartens, red express wagons, and books for mothers—written by 
old maids on how to rear children. The theorist on improving 
the race had not come into vogue; however, there was no talk of 
the suicide of the race. It was a time when nature was allowed 
to have its own way, and the nursery was not full of bottles 
stacked about a little pale pretense of a baby. Fathers were 
fathers, mothers were mothers, and babies babies; and nature 
was the handmaid of God commissioned to train up a sturdy 
race. 

Nature is never fictitious; it is never frivolous. It is truth, it is 
fact, and it is always serious. If as Bryant says “she speaks a 
various language,”’ she speaks no word of falsehood, no word of 
spite, no word of silly sentimentalism, no word of worthless 
gayety. It was in nature’s lap these men spent their childhood, 
it was in nature’s companionship they spent their youth, it was 
in partnership with nature they worked out their fortunes. They 
were on good terms with nature. They knew the woods in the 
early dawn when all the birds poured forth their waking songs 
in varied notes: they knew them when the holy stillness of the 
closing day hushed every voice into what seemed to be the hour 
of secret prayer, they knew them when the storm tore through 
them with howl and shriek and deafening sound. As they knew 
the woods so they knew the springs, the brooks, the rivers, and 
the open fields. They knew nothing of nature study in the labor- 
atory where scant samples of nature had been imprisoned. They 
tested with axe, maul, and wedge the fibre of hickory, oak, and 
pine. For every flower they had a name, not the name written 
in the books, but a familiar name by which a close friend likes to 
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be called. The earth they tore open with the plow and put into 
it the seed which they watched and nursed through all its stages 
of growth till the plant came to its full fruitage. Whether 
they played as children, sported as youths, or labored as men, it 
was always with nature. They never got away from it, they 
never wished to get away from it. 

But things have changed. Nature is not as it once was. It is 
not so rugged, so wild, so imperial. And what is more to be 
deplored, each succeeding generation has less to do with it. True 
there is a modern cry of “back to nature;” yet one feels that it is 
only the gasping cry of the pale faced city that wants an outing 
among the flowers in the gentlest meadows, where the little boy 
clad in white duck and a wide collar adorned with a red cravat, 
may chase the slow butterfly with his broad brim hat, and by no 
means soil his hands or his Sunday clothes. From such an one 
nature shrinks. On him is the odor of sweet soaps and fragrant 
powders and these intimidiate nature. It cannot adjust itself to 
such a bundle of hot-house humanity. All this means that the 
stalwart habits of nature, the frank spirit of nature, and the 
serious admonitions of nature, are being lost in the character of 
men. “The play-like methods” of the nursery have taken the 
place of the real life of the fields, branches, woods, and hills. 
Childhood is spent in a false atmosphere where Mother Goose 
stories have taken the place of little dams and flutter mills in the 
spring branch; baby fairs have supplanted the chase of the rabbit 
over the frost covered fields; kindergartens have replaced the 
driving of the cows out of the pastures and minding off the calf 
while the milking proceeds; and the conventional ride in the baby 
carriage, driven by lace-capped hirelings, has displaced the bare- 
foot boy whose toesand bare legs showed the infallible signs of the 
rocks and briar patches. These are some of the changes which 
modern specialists in the training of children, call “the better ways 
of our times.”” But when nature had its fullest rights to talk to 
childhood, when it laid its heayy weights on the shoulders of 
youth, when it tested the might of stalwart manhood, it had a 
way of sending forth a race of real men. 

How different the nature of which Burns was a son from the 
nature with which Kipling has a hearsay acquaintance. Burns 
had stood by the gurgling waters of the Doone, he had slep’ 
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beneath the hawthorne, he had followed the plow and been cov- 
ered with the dust of the field, he had come in worn from the 
day’s toil in the wheat field, his face was brown with the heat of 
the sun. One cannot restrain a sense of compassion for Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke who has a real ambition to get on speaking terms with 
nature, to be thought of as having companionship with nature, 
as being regarded one of nature’s familiar friends. But when Mr. 
Van Dyke goes for a visit to nature he putson asuit of brown duck 
with its belts and queer loops, he wears water-proof boots, he 
swings across his shoulders a fancy lunch basket in which are 
delicate things put up in cans, he carries a telescoped fishing rod 
with an attached reel and a silk line bought out of the show 
window on Broadway, and when he comes back, he writes a 
book about the woods, the streams, and the fish but tells nothing 
about snakes and wet feet and bruised toes and scratched hands 
and all the other things that give assurance that he really went 
a-fishing and met “good-old-time nature.” If one goes back to 
nature he must go bare-footed, in his shirt sleeves, and acting as 
though hz feels at home; for nature has simple ways and is afraid 
of those whose ways are not simple. Get an old can, fill it with 
worms from the earth behind the kitchen, twist a line out of cot- 
ton warp, put two or three buckshot on the end of it, knit on the 
hook, with a one bladed “‘barlow’’ cut a genuine cane from the 
canebrake, fasten on it the line and baited hook, mire downin the 
mud close to the water’s edge, kill the snakes that are in the way, 
and proceed to catch fish as though you and nature were well 
acquainted. So they did in the days when men lived close to 
nature and nature breathed upon them the breath of its life. 

A great generation is the offspring of a simple life. Such a life 
gives one easy access to real things. It does not engage the mind 
in fustian; it does not consume energy with useless and tiresome 
manners; it gives a man a chance to be truthful. The homes in 
which this mighty generation of men grew up were simple homes 
in which was lived a simple life. Visitors came without written 
invitations and did not announce themselves with engraved 
cards; but they were met with a hearty welcome and given a 
place in the wide circle about the wide fireplace. The themes of 
conversation and the manner of treating them obeyed the strict- 
est laws of simplicity. The lad standing in the corner near the 
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fireplace, whose duty it was to keep the light a-going, listened in 
silence, and, on the following day as he walked between the plow 
handles, he took question after question of what he had heard on 
the previous night and studied them all as well as he could, in 
the end reaching some sort of conclusion which was all his own. 
Here this generation of men learned to listen, to think, and to 
trust their own minds. In all the world there is no better place 
to think undisturbed thoughts than alone in the wide field as one 
goes slowly after the plow. 

In these times there are more schools, colleges, libraries, maga- 
zines, teachers, and machines to make life easier and faster, but 
do they make men stronger and truer and braver? The aca- 
demic men go about talking of new theories and better ideals, but 
do they make men who can do things and do more of them in a 
better way than did the men of this wonderful generation? Is 
society as sincere, as pure, as healthful, as trustful as it was in 
the days when men were the sons of nature? The college bred 
man knows more of poetry, more of history, more of the ways of 
refinement, and he practices gentler manners, but is he as vigor- 
ous, as daring, and as unafraid of hard tasks as was his grand- 
father? The best proof of a workman is his work, and the best 
proof of a progressive age is a better race of men. 

The first genere'tion born in the nineteenth century are the grand- 
fathers of the last generation of that century. Those of them 
who still remain are “ld men. They go about the streets and 
along the highways with slow and halting step, their voices 
tremble when they speak, their eyes are dim, and at times their 
memory plays them false, but there is still about them the marks 
of a rare manhood. They are frank, they are brave, they are 
serious, they are dignified; and they have the unmistakable signs 
of a true nobility of character. If at times there is in their words 
a tinge of pessimism it is not because they are unkind, but it is 
because the world of nature which they knew and loved has been 
outraged and torn asunder, and they cannot feel themselves quite 
at home in a new fashioned world. They pine for the days of 
simplicity when they had confidential fellowship with the fields 
and all mankind. Like nature they have grown timid and feel 
that they are not wanted. By and by they will all be gone, but 
they have left a record whose final story will not be fully told 
until men quit this earth. 











The Italian Cotton Grower: The Negro’s 


Problem 
By ALFRED HoLt STONE 


Generally speaking, it may be asserted that the ordinary con- 
ception of the “negro problem” still remains one in which the 
negro constitutes in himself the problem, and offers to the white 
man a proposition for the latter’s interminable discussion and 
consideration. While the negro remained the ward of the govern- 
ment, marked and set apart for its especial solicitude and care, 
possibly such a conception was in large measure justified. Small 
account was taken of the negro’s own initiative in evolving for 
himself, through slow but natural processes, a normal place in 
the altered economy of things. The sole question seemed to be 
one of directing the employment of energies recently freed from 
the supervision of a master, and controlling the exercise of novel 
privileges suddenly bestowed. 

But the very granting of so-called “equal rights’ to the eman- 
cipated slave rendered rather anomalous the object and work of 
the institution designed to safeguard the freedman’s interests. 
The very fact of declared equality of citizenship logically negatived 
the claim of especial consideration. There is nothing illogical in 
the idea of a bureau of Indian affairs even today, but that for 
freedmen was doomed with the elevation of its wards to citizen- 
ship. Equal privileges meant equal burdens, and, soon or late, 
the pleasures of freedom’s estate must be followed by its cares. 
All this but meant, in homely phrase, that the negro must “shift 
for himself.” Yet the general realization of the full effect of the 
simple but inexorable logic of the situation, through force of 
considerations political and sentimental, was postponed many 
years. It seemed difficult of comprehension that this race, so old 
and yet so young, at last had indeed been placed upon an equal 
footing with all the others of the earth—equal at least in the one 
vital respect that it, like they, must either prove its capacity and 
right to live, or pay the penalty of failure. 

And so by gradual process has it become recognized that the 
negro has ceased to be solely a problem for the white man. More 
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and more he has become a problem for his own consideration. 
Broadly speaking there are presented to him today two great 
branches of the problem of his life—the social and the economic. 
Both might well be embraced within the latter, for with its 
solution the other will disappear, at least as a menace to his 
existence. It is here that he must meet the crucial test of deter- 
mining whether his economic life is so bound up within that of 
the country as a whole as to have become an inseparable and a 
necessary part thereof. And it is at this point that the American 
negro confronts the gravest problem of his life—that of the com- 
petition of the white man. 

The question of the ability of the negro to hold his own in 
competition with the white man in the trades is a much discussed 
one, but it is not my purpose to touch upon it here. I am 
interested in the subject as it is presented in the broader, and to 
the negro masses far more important, field of agricultural com- 
petition. 

In respect of its influence upon trade balances, and as a factor 
in our general commercial supremacy, cotton is probably the 
most valuable American agricultural commodity. The associa- 
tion of the negro with the production of this crop is so fixed in 
the public mind that it is as a cotton grower that his economic 
importance in this country is chiefly measured. Not unnaturally 
this association has resulted in fixing in the public mind the idea 
of the absolute dependence of the Southern crop upon negro 
labor. This idea has been fostered to an unwholesome extent in 
both sections of the country, and its constant emphasis is largely 
responsible for the ignoring of a movement destined to threaten 
the conceded supremacy of the negro in hisoldest American field. 
This movement is the immigration of foreign whites to the South- 
ern States, and to my mind it possesses more significance for the 
negro’s future than any other economic factor that touches his 
life today. 

There is no other section of equal area in the United States in 
which the negro has enjoyed so nearly an absolute monopoly of 
the field of manual labor as in the riparian lands of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. In the various counties and parishes of this large 
section the proportion of negroes to whites runs from three or 
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four to one to more than fifteen to one. Every consideration of 
climate, soil, and economic condition tended to render absolute 
the hold of the negro agriculturist; yet right here the white man, 
in the person of the Italian immigrant, has proved his ability to 
more than meet the negro upon his most favored ground. The 
experiment with Italians in this section is not a large one, but 
the number of these people engaged in cotton growing is con- 
stantly increasing. Indeed, the matter has long since passed the 
experimental stage. Measured by whatever standard may be 
applied the Italian has demonstrated his superiority over the 
negro as an agriculturist. I am not now discussing the merits of 
the two as tenants, or weighing their respective advantages from 
the planter’s point of view. I have reference merely to the ability 
of the Italian to produce more cotton on a given acreage than 
the negro, and to gather a greater percentage of it without 
outside assistance. 

The cause of this superiority is not far to seek. Given equal 
soil and equal climatic conditions for growing cotton, and the odds 
are with the man who cultivates his crop best and most care- 
fully. The Italian works more constantly than the negro, and, 
after one or two years’ experience, cultivates more intelligently. 
In comparing the two it is scarcely necessary to go beyond the 
appearance of their respective premises and fields to gain an 
insight into the difference between them. The general condition 
of the plantation premises occupied by negroes, under whatever 
system of cultivation, has been an eyesore in the cotton States 
for more than a generation. The spectacle of broken-down fences, 
patchwork outhouses, half-cultivated fields, and garden spots 
rank with weeds, is too familiar to the traveler through the 
Southern States to need description here. The destructive pro- 
pensity of the negro constitutes today a serious problem on many 
a well ordered plantation. On the property in which the writer 
is interested the effort to maintain the premises of the negro 
tenants in keeping with the general appearance of the plantation 
seems yearly to become a more hopeless undertaking. It seems 
difficult to escape the conclusion that back of all this lie the 
characteristics that apparently have always been a curse to the 
race—whether in Africa, the Southern States, or the West Indies— 
shiftlessness and improvidence. 
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On the other hand, the appearance of the Italian cotton grow- 
er’s immediate surroundings, working on the same tenant system 
as the negro, is alone sufficient to tell the story of the difference 
between the ultimate end and purpose of the labor of the two. 
The contrast is not alone in the things that appeal to the eye; it 
is much more emphasized in the respective uses made of the same 
material and opportunities. From the garden spot which the 
negro allows to grow up in weeds, the Italian will supply his 
family from early spring until late fall, and also market enough 
largely to carry him through the winter. I have seen the ceilings 
of their houses literally covered with strings of dried butter 
beans, pepper, okra, and other garden products, while the walls 
would be hung with corn, sun-cured in the roasting ear stage. In 
the rear of a well-kept house would be erected a wood shed, and 
in it could be seen enough fire wood, sawed and ready for use, to 
run the family through the winter months. These people did not 
wait till half-frozen feet compelled attention to the question of 
fuel, and then tear down the fence to supply their wants. Nor 
would they be found drifting about near the close of each season, 
in an aimless effort to satisfy an unreasoned desire to “move,”— 
to make the next crop somewhere else. 

It is always difficult to get a negro to plant and properly culti- 
vate the outer edges of his field—the extreme ends of his rows, 
his ditch banks, etc. The Italian is so jealous of the use of every 
foot for which he pays rent that he will cultivate with a hoe 
places too small to be worked with a plough, and derive a 
revenue from spots to which a negro would not give a moment’s 
thought. I have seen them cultivate right down to the water’s 
edge the banks of bayous that had never before been touched by 
the plough. I have seen them walk through their fields and 
search out every skipped place in every row and carefully put in 
seed, to secure a perfect stand. I have seen them make <uore 
cotton per acre than the negro on the adjoining cut, gather it 
from two to four weeks earlier, and then put in the extra time 
earning money by picking in the negro’s field. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the use of his 
opportunities by the Italian, as contrasted with the negro’s 
neglect of his. But the frugality and tirift of the former offer a 
contrast to the latter’s careless, spendthrift ways no less striking 
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than that between the methods of cultivation of the two. Given 
a soil as fertile as the alluvial land to which I have referred, and 
people who apply the methods of the Italian to its cultivation 
will soon own the fields they till. And this is what they are 
doing—buying land and paying for it. Handicapped as they are 
at first, by ignorance of the language and ignorance of the culti- 
vation of the plant they raise, still they are becoming property 
owners, tax-payers, and citizens. 

Hitherto the Italian in this section has been numerically a 
negligible quantity, but the census of 1910 is likely to present 
him in a different light. To my mind there are few things more 
interesting, or fraught with larger possibilities of serious influence 
upon the negro’s future, than this coming of the immigrant to 
the Southern fields. But after all, the idea itself is not new. 
During the unsettled Southern labor conditions following the 
war, which it was sought to meet with the means provided by 
the much abused “‘freedmen’s statutes,’’ a great many Southern 
men felt that the surest way out of the difficulty was by inducing 
white immigration. This might have been the outcome if the 
South could only have had peace after Appomattox. During the 
“Kansas fever’ of the late seventies, in which thousands of 
negroes were decoyed out of the Southern States, and which 
resulted in the usual congressional investigation, foreign labor 
discussion again had a brief revival. The late Edmund Richard- 
son, then the largest planter in the United States, arranged for 
the importation of Portuguese. More recently the movement has 
actually set in. The Italian seems to have thus far shown himself 
best fitted for cotton growing, but he will not have a monopoly 
of the field. Other races are certain to follow. In Louisiana the 
movement had progressed sufficiently in 1900 to constitute an 
important factor in taking that State out of the black column. 
The last census shows but two States with a negro majority— 
Mississippi and South Carolina. 

I have referred here to a small portion of the cotton belt, one 
with which I am personally familiar. But the entire South is 
turning its attention to white immigration. It is being encour- 
aged through the organized efforts of business associations and 
transportation companies, while there are well defined move- 
ments in some States toward the creation of State immigration 
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bureaus. The climate is here, and the soil—and the need fur 
labor; it is a mere question of time before the story of the immi- 
gration to the West will be repeated in the South. 

What is the significance of all this to the negro? To my mind 
here at last the white man has become the negro’s problem. His 
problem, because the wisest leaders among his own people agree 
with his most sensible white advisers upon two points vital to 
his future in this country; that the home of the mass of the race 
must remain in the Southern States, and that its destiny must be 
worked out upon the soil. The field of the negro’s activities thus 
becomes doubly circumscribed, and any invasion of that field by 
the white man must present for him a serious aspect. I would 
not be understood as attempting to set up a “‘scarehead” here. 
There is no danger of an inrush of foreigners buying up all the 
land in the South, and leaving none for the negro. Not at all. 
But with every encroachment by the white man upon the negro’s 
ancient field, there follows a corresponding diminution of the 
latter’s opportunities in that field. If the negro this year pro- 
duces sixty-five per cent. of our cotton, and twenty years hence is 
producing but forty-five per cent., then certainly the two decades 
would mark for him a distinct loss of ground. 

How rapid this movement may become it is of course impos- 
sible to forecast. It may be many years before the negro, as a 
race, will be in any wise visibly affected by it. But henceforth it 
can no more be ignored than can the progress of any other 
economic struggle between the black race and the Caucasian. 
The man who argues that the negro agriculturist today fills a 
place that cannot be wrested from him by the white man—that 
because he is today essential to the production of the country’s 
greatest crop, he is therefore essential fcr all time—displays as 
little wisdom as does he who contends that the negro will some 
day altogether cease to be a factor of economic value in American 
industrial life. 











President Theodore Roosevelt 


By Epwin Mrs, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 

Ex-President Cleveland is reported to have said, when the 
democrats of the South turned against him in his second admin- 
istration: ‘“‘When I became president in 1884 one of the first 
things I did—and the thing I took greatest joy in doing—was to 
invite Southern men to my cabinet, that the South might again 
have its place around the nation’s table. Now they have turned 
against me and accuse me of every unworthy motive and deed. 
I cannot understand public sentiment in the South.” President 
Roosevelt said to an intimate friend after the Booker Washington 
incident: “I love the Southern men with whom I have worked or 
fought. One of the main points I had in mind when I became 
president of the United States was to do the right thing by the 
Southern people. I appointed white men to office who did not 
belong to my party, and in some few cases worthy and capable 
negroes. I cannot understand widespread hostility to me.” 

The prejudice against Mr. Cleveland has largely, though not 
entirely, abated. Most Southerners would say now what William 
L. Wilson said in 1896: “(When a confederate soldier is willing to 
stand up and declare that General Lee sold the battle of Gettys- 
burg for union gold, then will he be found a fitting companion 
for the democrat who accuses President Cleveland of dishonesty.” 
But the prejudice against President Roosevelt—violent and bitter 
during the campaign and somewhat more reasonable since the 
election—is still strong. Even where men are supposed to be less 
bitter towards him, they have no adequate conception of the real 
man. They forgive rather thanunderstand him. Thereis a look 
to the future with the hope that he may amend his faults rather 
than a proper appreciation of his point of view or of his work in 
the past. This in spite of the fact that in the hour of an 
unparalled personal triumph he turned to the South—not in anger, 
but with evident pain that he had been misunderstood. Not only 
Mr. Roosevelt, but his most intimate friends, claim that he has 
been misrepresented by Southern leaders. Are they wrong, and 
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has the South been right in its interpretation of his character 
and policies? If so, there ought to be no cringing, no sort of 
apology, even now. If, however, Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
at the North and at the South are right, then the sooner we see 
our mistake the better it will be. If, as Burke said, it is dangerous 
for a man to draw an indictment against a whole people, it is 
equally bad for a whole section to draw up an indictment against 
the President of the United States. It is not a matter of winning 
his favor, that he may oppose the effort to cut down representa- 
tion in congress; it is a question of being fair. 

I waive for the present the questions involved in the Booker 
Washington incident and the Crum nomination. One might 
grant that in both of these points President Roosevelt was 
wrong, and still believe in the nobility and the honesty of the 
man. Furthermore, these two incidents should be looked at in 
the perspective of his previous career and opinions. The South 
has always claimed that Northern people should look at certain 
questions from the standpoint of the South; surely, we hould 
look at some questions from the standpoint of an intelligent and 
honest North. For both of these reasons it is well to consider 
Mr. Roosevelt in the light of his career and personality. 

There can be no doubt, I believe, that he is one of the most 
interesting and forceful men in the world today. The very fact 
of his overwhelming election—acknowledged by all to be largely 
the result of his own personality—would establish the truth of 
this statement. Aside from that, however, one cannot read the 
tributes by John Hay and Elihu Root—statesmen rather than 
partisans,—Lyman Abbott and Albert Shaw—disinterested inter- 
preters of contemporary events,—or read the biographies written 
by Jacob A. Riis and Francis E. Leupp, without a dim suspicion 
at least that the Southern politician who characterized the 
President as ‘a make-shift of a man” was somewhat mistaken. 
And when to these deliberate estimates by Americans are added 
such tributes as those by John Morley—the advocate of free trade 
and the steadfast foe of imperialism—and the London Spectator— 
one of the most thoughtful and conservative journals in the 
world—the evidence is cumulative. Any one of these might be 
wrong, and yet all of them representing so many different points 
ot view, can hardly be wrong. These men differ in their estimates 
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of his political principles, but they are all agreed that he is a 
great man, destined to play a still larger part in the future 
history of this country. 

It would not be necessary to speak of his personal character- 
istics if caricatures in newspapers and hasty conclusions drawn 
from some incidents in his career had not tended to obscure the 
real man in the minds of many people. That he is a man above 
reproach in his private life, exhibiting to the American people those 
qualities that make home life sacred, goes without saying. It 
will hereafter be considered a very significant fact that at a 
time when lax views of marriage prevailed widely, the President 
of the United States repeatedly—in almost prophetic words— 
warned his countrymen of the dangers of immorality and of 
race suicide among the well-to-do and educated classes. Presi- 
dent Eliot felicitously characterized Mr. Roosevelt as “a sturdy 
gentleman.”” He has the sturdiness and robustness of the West 
combined with the culture and refinement of the East. The 
associate of cowboys and volinteer soldiers, he is also the 
companion of college presidents, scholars, and men of letters. 
He is never so happy as when he attends a reunion of the 
rough riders, unless it is when he is present at an academic 
celebration at Harvard or Yale. Those who think of him as 
merely the rough fider misunderstand the man. No one who 
knows him even casually can fail to be impressed with his 
versatility and with the futility of trying to characterize him 
in a word. Have we not misunderstood him with regard to 
“the strenuous life?” He does believe in getting things done, 
but he is as far removed as possible from claiming that the 
captain of industry or the warrior is the only man who leads 
the strenuous life. Where will one find outside of his essays 
sincerer tributes to the circuit riders of pioneer times, women 
school teachers in the country districts of New York, workers in 
college settlements, poets, scientists, etc.? It is significant that 
the author of ‘The Strenuous Life” was one of the first to wel- 
come and recommend to his countrymen the author of “The 
Simple Life.”’ 

The fact is, Mr. Roosevelt is more in touch with all interests of 
this country, has had intimate association with more different 
types of men, than any other man who ever sat in the President’s 
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chair. Mr. John Hay has said so well what others have tried to 
say that 1 quote his words: “Of gentle birth and breeding, yet a 
man of the people in the best sense; with the training of a scholar 
and the easy accessibility of the ranchman; a man of the library 
and a man of the world; an athlete and a thinker; a soldier and 
a statesman; a reader, a writer, and a maker of history; with 
the sensibility of a poet and the steel nerve of a rough rider; one 
who never did and never could turn his back on a friend or an 
enemy; a man whose merits are so great that he could win on 
his merits alone; whose personality is so engaging that you lose 
sight of his merits.” Such a characterization by a man who has 
been associated for forty years with some of the greatest men of 
the world is not political clap-trap, but a piece of genuine liter- 
ature, the prevailing note of which is sincerity. 

By reason of his contact with all classes of Americans and his 
outlook on the diversified life of the country, Mr. Roosevelt has 
developed an intense Americanism. Heis a student of the histories 
of other countries, but most of all of the history of his own coun- 
try, having studied several periods of it with the accuracy of an 
investigator and with a vital imagination that has caused him 
to understand it asfewmenhave. With a knowledge of language 
enabling him to read ancient and modern literatures, he is thor- 
oughly saturated with American literature. He has no patience 
with that colonial spirit that prevails among some cultivated 
men and women of the East who tend to decry everything 
American. Aware of the defects of our civilization, he has yet 
magnified its virtues, believing stoutly in the part the country is 
to play in the life of the world. He has made men believe in the 
glory of American citizenship, in the service that they must 
render in the building up of proper national ideals. 

Twenty years ago when just out of Harvard college he began 
to preach the gospel of the educated man in politics. With an 
independent fortune and with a leaning towards scholarship he 
yet went into the rough-and-tumble work of the primary and the 
caucus. Throughout his career he has set an example of disin- 
terested service for the welfare of his country, that recalls the South- 
ern statesmen of the old regime. To him must be given much of the 
credit—along with George William Curtis and James Russell 
Lowell—of awakening the well-to-do and educated classes to a 
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sense Of their civic responsibility. If such men take more interest 
in the practical politics of city, State and nation than ever before, 
his example must be reckoned as one of the prime causes. His 
two volumes of essays, “American Ideals” and “‘The Strenuous 
Life,” written in a style at once interesting and forceful, should 
be in the hands of all young Americans, for they are a veritable 
manual of good citizenship. “No man can be a really good 
citizen unless he takes a lively interest in politics from a high 
standpoint,” has been the text of many addresses and articles. 
“A heavy moral obligation rests upon the man of means and 
upon the man of education to do their full duty by their coun- 
try.” Speaking of the place of the college in national life he 
says: “These educational institutions, if they are to do their 
best work, must strain every effort to keep their life in touch 
with the life of the nation at the present day . . . . When once 
a body of citizens becomes thoroughly out of touch and out of 
temper with the national life its usefulness is gone and its power 
of leaving its mark upon the times is gone also.” 

Some of those who have heeded this gospel of civic duty have 
been the severest critics of Mr. Roosevelt. They claim that he is 
no longer living according to the principles so often enunciated. 
They have looked upon him as a lost leader. As a matter of fact, 
however, he has always held to the idea that a man who has 
high ideals of citizenship must also be effective, that there must 
be practical politics before reforms can ever be wrought out into 
institutions and laws. He has little sympathy with the men who 
criticise political life and yet do nothing to raise the tone thereof, 
nor with those who though zealous are unable to get things done. 
His position with regard to politics may be best seen by con- 
trasting him with George William Curtis. Both of them were 
elected as delegates to the national republican convention of 1884, 
both of them were thoroughly committed to the defeat of Blaine. 
On their return to New York Curtis announced his determination 
to bolt the republican convention and support Grover Cleveland, 
on the ground that the latter was committed to the cause of civil 
service reform and tariff revision. It was a hard thing for Mr. 
Roosevelt to vote for Blaine, who was such an ardent spoilsman; 
but he decided deliberately to stay in the republican party, 
believing that he could work most effectively through that 
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agency. The positions of the two men are both tenable. Curtis 
became the leader of one of the most significant political move- 
ments of recent times. He became known as a mugwump—a 
term then and later applied to such men as Carl Schurz, James 
Russell Lowell, E. L. Godkin, and others. It was at first a term 
of derision; politicians did not take seriously a body of men 
who would not support the party that had saved the union. 
Gradually their work has borne fruit in the development of large 
numbers of independents who, in the recent election, numbered 
1,000,000. The movement has resulted in the purification of 
politics and made possible many reforms. This is the logical 
point of view of the man who does not make politics a profes- 
sion, but who prefers to vote at each election with whatever party 
best conforms to his ideals. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, has been an active republican, 
with leanings always towards independence. He has fought for 
reforms through his party. His position may be still more clearly 
defined if we compare him with Mr. McKinley and Mr. Cleveland. 
The former was a man who was thoroughly committed to a 
conservative leadership of his party; he was not a reformer, he 
was always ready to follow public sentiment rather than direct 
it. He was the best possible President to have had at the time of 
the Spanish war, when he was borne along on the inevitable drift 
of American public sentiment. Mr. Cleveland, on the other hand, 
has been an independent, working within the bounds of the 
democratic party. He has had the courage of his convictions and 
has steadfastly done what he thought was right, regardless of 
the opinion of the party leaders. He was the right man to have 
as President when the drift towards the free coinage of silver 
became so pronounced and when the Chicago riot was taking 
place. But he had little of the tact of a great political leader, and 
consequently during his second administration, he lost his grip on 
his party and the cause of reform suffered an inglorious defeat. 
Mr. Roosevelt has the qualities of both of these presidents—some 
of Mr. McKinley’s tact and wisdom in working with men with 
whom he does not agree, some of Mr. Cleveland’s rugged inde- 
pendence and bravery. The fact that he has had a sort of middle 
position between the reformers on the one hand and the politicians 
on the other, has subjected him to much misunderstanding and 
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natural criticism. He has, however, expected it. ‘Every leader 
of a great reform,” he says, “‘has to contend on the one hand with 
the open, avowed enemies of the reform, and on the other hand, 
with its extreme advocates, who wish the impossible and who 
join hands with their extreme opponents to defeat the rational 
friends of the reform.” He has little sympathy with those men 
who invite reaction by unregulated zeal or who, not satisfied 
with the possible, attempt the impossible. On the other hand, 
while he has always been pleasant with, and conciliatory 
to, party bosses, recognizing them as representatives of the 
people, he has never, except in two or three almost inexplicable 
cases, adopted their methods or surrendered his principles. His 
avowed policy is that he must sometimes do things that other 
people want and that he does not want in order that he may get 
some things done. Coming to a working agreement with 
his fellows has seemed to him to be the only wise course in 
politics. This, too, if one will but think of it fairly, is a thoroughly 
tenable position; the justification of it is seen in the splendid 
opportunity that now opens up to the President, as he has back 
of him a strong and victorious party whose leaders are in sym- 
pathy with him or are afraid to be his opponents. He can now, 
far more than Curtis, extend the civil service to all branches of 
our government, and, it is to be hoped, lead congress into the 
ways of reasonable tariff revision. The way in which even some 
of his opponents turn to him now with the hope that he may be 
able to get through certain reforms isa tribute to character rarely 
seen in politics. 

Necessarily it will be impossible for me to consider Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attitude towards all the problems which now confront the 
nation. I prefer, therefore, to concentrate attention on the 
industrial problem and to show by this his general attitude 
towards the others. In discussing this question, one is struck at 
once with the fact that he has come to his position after due 
consideration of all the facts in the case; he makes distinctions 
that must be made by any fair-minded man. No man in the 
country has said harder things about certain types of rich men. 
“There is not in the world,” he says, “‘a more ignoble character 
than the mere money-getting American, insensible to every duty, 
regardless of every principle, bent only on amassing a fortune and 
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putting his fortune only to the basest uses.” He has as little 
sympathy as has Mr. Bryan or Mr. Watson with “the unscrupu- 
lous speculator who rises to enormous wealth by swindling his 
neighbor,” or with the capitalist who oppresses the workingman. 
“There are many rich people who so utterly lack patriotism or 
show such sordid and selfish traits of character or lead such mean 
and vacuous lives that all right-minded men must look upon 
them with angry contempt.’ On the other hand, he knows, and 
anybody knows who thinks about it, that it is folly to put all 
rich men in this class. He believes that captains of industry and 
the industrial organizations through which they work are abso- 
lutely essential to the development of American life. 

He makes the same discrimination between labor unions; con- 
trary to the opinions of many great capitalists, he believes that 
labor unions are as essential as organizations of rich men. He 
has been in vital touch with many of the labor leaders, some of 
whom, notably John Mitchell, are his intimate friends. Mr. Bryan 
himself admits that during the last election a great body of 
laborers voted for Mr. Roosevelt because they believed that he 
would give them a “square deal.” They have a right to think 
so, for it was their cause that he championed when, backed by 
public sentiment, he caused the mine owners to come to a satis- 
factory agreement with their employees. On the other hand, he 
has not hesitated on several occasions, notably in the Miller 
case, to let it be known that some of the methods employed by 
labor unions are absolutely at variance with democratic institu- 
tions. He has spoken to the unionsdirectly in the most emphatic 
terms. 

This middle ground, this discriminating position, is an exceed- 
ingly hard one to hold and not be misjudged. Those who look 
upon the President as an associate of Pierpont Morgan and 
Andrew Carnegie, forget that he is the intimate friend of Jacob 
A. Riis and John Mitchell. They forget that as police commis- 
sioner in New York he spent many nights investigating the 
condition of tenement houses and helping Mr. Riis in his battle 
with the slums; they forget also that as governor of New York 
he brought about laws that meant the betterment of the fac- 
tory population; they forget his enthusiastic comradeship with 
engineers and brakemen, cowboys and ranchmen. He could not 
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leave them out in any consideration of industrial problems. “He 
is the man,” says Mr. Riis, “‘who has done more hard and honest 
fighting for those who cannot fight for themselves or do not 
know how, than any other man anywhere.”’ The good thing 
about his attitude to the laboring classes is that he works 
toward the achievement of those reforms that are possible, 
instead of beating the air after the manner of demagogues. Who 
can read without emotion the sentences in his latest message 
relating to the conditions that prevail in Washington slums? 
Speaking of the hard lives they live, he says: “‘All questions of 
tariff and finance sink into utter significance when compared with 
the tremendous, the vital importance of trying to shape condi- 
tions so that these two duties of the man and woman can be 
fulfilled under reasonable and favorable circumstances. If a race 
does not have plenty of children, or if the children do not grow 
up, or if when they grow up they are unhealthy in body and 
stunted or vicious in mind, then that race is decadent and no 
heaping up of wealth, no splendor of momentary material pros- 
perity can avail in any degree as offsets.” 

Likewise, his suggestions for the control and regulations of 
trusts are eminently sensible. He believes that trusts are a part 
of the industrial life of today, but that there are bad trusts and 
good trusts, and that national law must be invoked for their 
regulation. Up to the present time publicity has been the remedy 
suggested, but he is now of the opinion that still further steps 
must be taken to thwart unworthy competition and the tendency 
to violate the rights of others. If he can carry his party with him 
he can do much te stem the rising tide of socialism—a discontent 
that cannot be allayed by any “stand pat”’ policy. 

What may the South expect from a man who has the charac- 
teristics and opinions that have been herein set forth? Does he 
consider the interests of all other sections except this? Is he 
American in every sense except that he does not sympathize with 
the Southern people in their peculiar problem? It has been said 
that he has a special spite against the South; it was freely 
prophesied that his election would mean that this section would 
henceforth be cut off from all participation in the national life. 
On the other hand, he has pointed with pride to the fact that he 
is half a Southerner, his mother’s family being connected with 
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Georgia life from the time of the revolution. Has he not at least 
one Southern quality in his make-up? If one compare him with 
a reserved New Englander like President Eliot, a citizen of New 
York like Elihu Root, or even so witty and jovial a Westerner as 
Speaker Cannon, he must feel that there is a certain quality of 
enthusiasm, demonstrativeness, cordiality, that is lacking in 
them, but is found in Mr. Roosevelt. If this point be fanciful— 
and I confess it must not be pushed too far—it yet remains true 
that he has found some of his most intimate friends among 
Southern people, such as the late John R. Procter, of Kentucky, and 
ex-Governor Thompson, of South Carolina, with whom he worked 
on the civil service commission. Some of the men he learned to 
like best among the generals in the Spanish war and the officers 
of his own regiment were Southerners. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
is a frequent guest at the White House and is said to be a trusted 
adviser. 

It is difficult to be patient with the attempt made by Southern 
politicians to show that Mr. Roosevelt has a contempt for the 
Southern army during the civil war. They have cited passages 
without regard to context or time of composition. If he ever 
spoke of the Southern people as anarchists, he was using the 
term in a purely technical sense, in the sense, I mean, that they, 
if had had their way, would have brought an end to the 
national government. He could not have meant anything else, 
for in twenty passages that might he quoted he has bestowed 
unstinted praise upon the chivairy and honesty of conviction of 
Southern generals and soldiers. In the very book from which the 
now threadbare characterization of Jefferson Davis is quoted, 
almost on the very page, is one of the finest tributes ever paid to 
Robert E. Lee and his soldiers: ‘The world has never seen better 
soldiers than those who followed Lee; and their leader will 
undoubtedly rank as without any exception the very greatest of 
all the great captains that the English-speaking people have 
brought forth.” It might be expected that in the speeches made 
by President Roosevelt in Charleston and elsewhere, he would be 
more than generous in his judgments of the Southern people. 
More significant are the passages written before he became 
President and spoken to Northern audiences. Speaking at a 
veterans’ re-union in Vermont in September, 1901, after paying 
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tribute to the Northern soldiers in the civil war and to the great 
good that they did in preserving the union, he said: “We can 
retain an ever-growing sense of the all-importance, not merely to 
our people, but to mankind, of the union victory, while giving the 
freest and heartiest recognition to the sincerity and self-devotion 
of those Americans, our fellow-countrymen, who then fought 
against the stars in their courses . . . When three years ago we 
once more had to face the foreign enemy, the heart of every true 
American thrilled with pride to see veterans who had fought in 
the confederate uniform once more appear in Uncle Sam’s colors, 
side by side with their former foes, and leading to victory under 
the famous old flag the sons both of those who had worn the blue 
and of those who had worn the gray.” 

Such passages could be easily multiplied. In the “Life of 
Benton,” written when he wasrecently out of college, he does speak 
sharply and unjustly of Jefferson Davis; he perhaps would not 
say the same thing today, for although Southerners themselves 
have never been as enthusiastic about President Davis as about 
several of the leaders in the war, no fair-minded man would today 
question his sincerity or his ability or his honor. But even if 
Mr. Roosevelt were still of the opinion there expressed about 
President Davis, it would not be materially different from the 
opinions many Southerners have had with regard to some of the 
prominent leaders of the North. How many of those who criti- 
cise him would be willing to resurrect statements made thirty 
years ago about Lincoln or Grant, to say nothing of Sherman 
and Sheridan? Of the charge as to the coarseness of the Southern 
character caused by slavery, it may be said that this again was 
written twenty-six years ago, and that he has not since repeated 
the statement. It was a strong way of stating—and even 
Southerners have come to feel this—that the effect of slavery on 
the moral and intellectual life of our people was not always for 
the best. After all has been said and all the passages have been 
noted, even those written so long ago, there remains no doubt of 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt has the highest possible appreciation 
of the Southern people and their conduct in the civil war, 
that he has done all in his power to maintain pleasant relations 
with them, and that he has an evident desire to do them service. 
Some would be willing to grant what has been said up to this 
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point and still maintain that he has forfeited our respect by 
his attitude toward the negro. It will be easier to get at this 
point if some distinctions are made. The first and almost the 
last duty of one who speaks of the South or of the negro is to 
discriminate. There is first the radical or extreme Southerner 
who has much of the bitter feeling of war and reconstruction 
times for the North; he is sectional in his ideas, passionate, 
prejudiced, unreasonable. He believes that the negro is degen- 
erating, and cites the Scriptures to prove that all of them should 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. He is the apologist of 
lynching on utterly illogical grounds; if peonage is discovered he 
falls to abusing those who attack it, instead of condemning the 
wrong itself. He plays upon the passions and prejudices of the 
unleavened masses and would put all possible obstacles in the 
way of thedevelopment of thenegro race. Such men as Governors 
Vardaman and Davis and Congressman Heflin cannot be too 
severely condemned by men of all sections. There are many 
politicians who do not go as far as these extreme men, but are 
dangerously near them in the ultimate effect produced on the 
people. With this type of Southerner the president can have, 
and ought to have, no possible agreement. 

On the other hand, there is the liberal Southerner, who stands 
committed to the education of the negro, who opposes lynching 
under any and all circumstances, who resents the peonage system 
as more degrading to the white man even than to the negro, who 
believes that the recent amendments adopted by the Southern 
States—measures of high necessity when all the facts are consid- 
ered—should be strictly and impartially enforced. He does not 
believe in social equality—it is not even a question to be consid- 
ered—and he would never consent to the repetition of reconstruc- 
tion government. Such men are Bishop Galloway, Governors 
Aycock and Montague, Judges ThomasG. Jones and Emory Speer, 
editors of an increasing number of newspapers, the presidents of 
the best Southern colleges and the substantial business men of 
various States. Such men have the future of the South in their 
keeping. They are the inheritors of the work begun by Lamar 
and Gordon, Grady and Lanier, Curry and Haygood,—and they 
work in the spirit of General Lee. They are in thorough sym- 
pathy with the work of Booker Washington, who, in the words 
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of Thomas Nelson Page, is ‘“‘the wisest and sanest man of color in 
the country, and who has, perhaps, done more than any other to 
carry out the ideas that the Southern well-wishers of his race 
believe to be the soundest and most promising of good results.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is, I am sure, thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of such men, both by actual observation, and through such 
recent books as Mr. Murphy’s “The Present South” and Mr. 
Page’s ‘The Negro; the Southerner’s Problem.”” It will be well 
for him to come to a still better working agreement with them. 

Likewise there are two classes of Northerners who must be 
distinguished. The extreme Northerner thinks always of the 
progressive negro—generally mulattoes found in Northern cities—, 
knowing nothing whatever of the masses of criminal and ignor- 
ant black folks that live in the lowerSouth. He has never realized 
the tragedy of the civil war, or the worse tragedy of reconstruc- 
tion government. He has never seen the problem in its practical 
aspects nor felt the situation in its concrete form. He has given 
all of his sympathy to the Southern negro and none to the 
Southern white man, who since the war has had to master 
obstacles almost overwhelming. He adopts a condescending and 
patronizing air towards the South, looking at everything from 
the outside. He is like the abolitionist, who, however sincere and 
zealous, was narrow and prejudiced. With such a type of man 
Mr. Roosevelt is not in sympathy, if one may judge from his 
attitude to other questions. He is not that kind of maa. 

In striking contrast with this type of Northerner is an increas- 
ing number of strong men in all professions who are doing 
constructive work in removing prejudices and in creating a 
national spirit in the North. Such men as Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Mr. Albert Shaw, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, Mr. St. Clair McKelway, 
President Hyde, and others, hold practically the same position on 
the negro question as that held by the liberal Southerner. They 
point with admiration to the work done by the Southern people 
in industry and education under most distressing circumstances. 
They know the silent forces that are at work now that will mean 
vastly significant results for the next generation. Some of them 
would not hesitate to maintain certain social relations with the 
very best negroes, but they realize that for the Southern people 
“segregation in school, church and society is in the interest of 
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racial integrity and racial progress.” They hold that it was 
a ruinous policy to bestow the right of suffrage upon all negroes, 
and they are in sympathy with the recent amendments, but they 
do not feel that it is right to take the position that no negro 
under any circumstances should be appointed to office. These 
Northerners whose words have been quoted by Southern news- 
papers as expressing the best sentiment on the negro question, 
have endorsed President Roosevelt in his nomination of certain 
worthy negroes for political office, and have resented the criticism 
passed upon him for inviting Booker Washington to lunch with 
him. 

If I understand President Roosevelt and the friends who are 
intimate with him, he is in thorough sympathy with the view 
held by the liberal Southerner—within the limits indicated—and 
by the liberal Northerner. He has never talked very much on the 
question, but in his ‘American Ideals” he clearly condemns the 
over-zealous friends who gave the emancipated slaves the ballot: 
‘Many of their friends believed that in some way by additional 
legislation we could at once put them on intellectual, social, 
and business equality with the whites. The effort has failed 
completely . . . . The best friends of the negro admit that his 
hope lies, not in legislation, but in the constant working of those 
often unseen forces of the national life which are greater than 
all legislation.” In the life of Mr. Roosevelt by Mr. Riis there 
is a record of an earnest conversation on the subject. The 
President said—with a sigh—“‘On this whole question we are 
in a back eddy. I don’t know how we are going to get out, or 
when. The one way I know that does not lead out is for us 
to revert to a condition of semi-slavery.” Thesetwo quotations 
indicate that on the one hand he does not consider suffrage 
the essential right of the negro, and that on the other hand 
hand peonage or lynching or the refusal to aid the negro in his 
development is absolutely wrong and a reversion to slavery. 
With his position the liberal Southerner is in entire sympathy. 

He invited Booker Washington to lunch, as almost any of the 
better class of Northerners would do, but he does not believe, I 
am sure, that it would be well for a Southerner to do so. If he 
had announced that such was his belief the Southern people 
would have a right to feel aggrieved, but if he did what we admit 
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the best Northerner does, it is we who raise the issue and not the 
President himself. We shall save ourselves a great deal of excite- 
ment if in the future we make up our minds to let Northern men 
act on that question as it seems best to them, reserving the 
inalienable right to act as we think best. Nor should we resent 
President Roosevelt’s honest attempt to appoint, instead of an 
indiscriminate number of negroes, a select few whom he considers 
worthy. His whole policy of breaking the republican machines in 
the South, of appointing good Southern men to office, and of 
actually cutting down the number of negro appointees, is a dis- 
tinct advance on the record of any republican President since the 
war. He is as much opposed to negro domination as any South- 
erner. He has simply maintained that he cannot, as President 
of the whole country, take the position that “the door of hope 
—the door of opportunity—is to be shut upon any man, no matter 
how worthy, purely upon the ground of race or color.” Is it 
anything but natural that a man with the training and the 
personality of Mr. Roosevelt should take this position? 

The South has a right to insist, in turn, that he shall not repeat 
the Indianola incident—provoking as the circumstances were—, 
that he shall use the utmost endeavor to understand the delicate 
situation that confronts the Southern people, that his appoint- 
ments shall be made, as a rule, from the better class of whites, 
and only under extraordinary circumstances from “the upper 
fraction’’ of the negro population. With this mutual understand- 
ing and better appreciation, each of the other’s point of view, 
there is no reason why Mr. Roosevelt’s administration should 
not mean to the South all that he and his friends have prophesied. 








Robert E. Lee and Reconstruction’ 
By Wrii1aM E. Dopp, Pu. D., 
Professor of History and Economics in Randolph-Macon College 

The character of Robert E. Lee was such that the Southern 
people almost to a man not only revered him, but looked to him 
for counsel when the dark shadows of defeat and poverty envel- 
oped them. During the last year of the war it was repeatedly 
shown that it was the man and not so much the general who 
commanded the troops who so long held Grant at bay. It was 
not by the stern military code that Lee governed his men, but by 
the rule of love and sympathy—moral force. In this the con- 
federate commander-in-chief differed widely from his greatest 
lieutenants and differed also from the world’s greatest military 
leaders. In 1865, when the confederate government was losing 
its former hold on the people of Virginia and when men refused 
to sell their farm produce to the war department, Lee called on 
the country people of Chesterfield and neighboring counties to 
furnish his army with provisions. The call was responded to 
with alacrity. And so experienced a student of our history, 
particularly of the war, as Mr. Charles Francis Adams maintains 
that it was Lee’s fine spirit and far-reaching influence that saved 
the country from a long guerrilla war in 1865. 

Not only because of this general veneration of Lee does it 
become important for us to study his real wishes at the close of 
the war and during the years of 1865 to 1870, but because we 
have so little data concerning the man after April, 1865. Lee 
was the most reticent of leaders; besides he lived only a few years 
after the struggle ended. These few years were taken up in the 
organization and administration of one of our foremost colleges. 
He did not contribute to the magazines, he wrote no public 
letters, and submitted to no interviews. Only his friends and 
immediate connections knew his mind on the great subjects of 
controversy which filled the last years of his life. Although when 
applied to he gave his opinions directly to individuals, he did 
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not give advice on public matters to groups of men and political 
parties. His reason seems to have been that he feared that con- 
troversies might grow out of his remarks. He felt, perhaps, that 
the general public might observe his acts and judge from them 
what his opinions were without direct expression of sentiment. 

These facts render the recent publication of some of Lee’s 
private correspondence of vital importance. It is the purport of 
this paper to ascertain from these letters and from the facts 
brought to light in Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s recent volume on 
the closing years of the war, as nearly as possible, what Lee’s 
attitude towards the reconstruction measures was and to deter- 
mine what policy would probably have met his approval. It is 
not intended to enter into an elaborate investigation of the 
subject, but to glean from the above-named sources the facts 
which we ought to keep before our minds. 

First of all it must not be forgotten that Lee considered himself 
engaged in working a revolution. He said in a letter to his 
sister, April 20, 1861, that “the whole South is in a state of 
revolution, into which Virginia, after a long struggle, has been 
drawn; and though I recognize no necessity for this state of 
things, and would have forborne and pleaded to the end for 
redress of grievances, real or supposed, yet in my own person I 
had to meet the question whether I should take part against my 
native State.” The idea that the South was the revolutionary 
party is expressed again and again in his writings. Furthermore 
he was an opponent of slavery and would have been willing to 
vote for some form of abolition in 1861. And later in his career, 
though he often asserted the right of the Southern States to 
maintain slavery, he shows no such determined opposition to 
liberating the slaves as did most other Southern leaders. During 
the war he executed the will of Mrs. Lee’s father, which provided 
for the manumission of the Arlington and White House slaves, 
and this, too, at a time when public sentiment was against 
liberating negroes even when it was so designated by wills duly 
recorded. In 1864 he also advocated the employment of negroes 
as regular troops, saying that he believed that ‘‘with proper 
regulations they can be made efficient soldiers.”” We should give 
“immediate freedom to all who enlist and freedom at the end of 
the war to the families of those who discharge their duties faith- 
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fully.” This is enough to show what his general view of the two 
great subjects at issue, slavery and States rights, was. 

By the end of 1864 it was estimated by the confederate war 
department that there were, at the lowest calculation, fifty 
thousand deserters in the mountain regions of the South. In 
North Carolina and northern Alabama the deserters were so 
numerous as to be able to defy the authorities. This state of 
things, with the further fact that the most loyal sections of the 
country were growing lukewarm, led to the proposition on the 
part of a member of the confederate congress to offer Lincoln 
some sort of plan of reconstruction. Of course Davis could not 
join such a move, but Lee favored a return to the old union, 
giving up slavery and all hope of independence. Lee’s ideas were 
not dissimilar to those offered in Judge J. A. Campbell’s report as 
assistant secretary of war on March 5, 1865. But Lee hesitated 
to give positive advice when Davis declined to view the situation 
as desperate. 

But no one thought at this time of a reconstruction which 
should disfranchise the leading white people and place the whole 
negro population on the voting lists. It was to be a reconstruc- 
tion initiated by the South and hence resting on oblivion of the 
past and a gradual execution of the emancipation proclamation, 
perhaps, with the gradual raising of the former slave to the right 
of suffrage. The failure of Davis and Lee to communicate such a 
plan to congress and the public brought indirectly the more 
complete disaster of Appomattox. 

Lee returned to his home in Richmond after the surrender and 
there began to plan for the future. Every eye was upon him, and 
his example, as he must have known, would be followed by thou- 
sands. He soon decided to settle on a small plantation in Cum- 
berland county, Virginia, given to him as long as he would use it 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cocke. The cottage in which he made his 
home contained only four rooms and it was far out in the country 
where he could be out of reach of the great world he had seen so 
much of in the years just gone. Thishe did, too, when handsome 
estates were offered him by admirers both in this country and iu 
England. 

In thus arranging for a quiet and unostentatious life he was 
setting an example, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of the 
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world. He submitted formally to President Johnson asking to be 
put on the amnesty list, which had appeared in May without 
his name. Of those of his comrades in arms who would desert 
the country by seeking homes in Mexico or elsewhere he said they 
were more needed now than ever. “They must therefore put 
themselves in a position to take part in her (Virginia’s) govern- 
ment, and not be deterred by obstacles in their way. There is 
much to be done which they only can do.”’ And again, “It would 
be Letter for them and the country if they remained at their 
homes and shared the fate of their respective States.” His idea 
was that all ex-confederates should put themselves in harmony 
with the new order and become voters again as soon as possible. 
Colonel Charles Marshall, of Kentucky, said that Lee’s advice 
was more potent with his people at this time than all the 
federal garrisons in all the military districts of the South. 

On October 2, 1865, he was formally installed as president of 
Washington College, Virginia, and it was from this point that his 
influence emanated and had a calming effect on the stormy 
political seas of the next five years. 

The inauguration of Andrew Johnson as president of the United 
States presented the South with a set of new conditions, though 
not so much because of a difference in views between him and his 
predecessor, as because Johnson had not the influence and pres- 
tige to enforce his will on a congressled by radical and revengeful 
men. Thaddeus Stevens and others of his way of thinking were 
gradually gaining the upper hand and their supremacy meant an 
attempt to utilize the negro population of the South to build up 
a republican party there which should insure the future control 
of the country by that party. Johnson, as is well known, was 
willing enough to humiliate the great leaders of the Southern 
States but he did not desire to delay the return of the late recal- 
citrant States until new suffrage laws could be enacted whereby 
a negro party might be built up through the activity of a few 
thousand Southern republicans and carpet baggers. The sharp 
disagreement between the President and the leaders of congress 
led to the failure of Johnson’s plan of reconstruction and the 
breaking away from the regular republican ranks in the North of 
many such men as Henry J. Raymond, of the New York Times. 
Johnson’s idea was to leave the negro to work out his own 
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salvation under laws which should guarantee him a fair and even 
chance with every other man. The President further desired that 
reconstruction should be considered complete when, and where- 
ever, aState in regular and official manner accepted the thirteenth 
amendment to the constitution, and the emancipation proclama- 
tion, and passed laws repudiating the confederate debts. The 
logical end of such a process was the entrance into congress of 
the Southern senators and representatives. Though Johnsen 
repeatedly referred to officers of the recent war in words which 
would seem to indicate that he would institute a policy of 
“making treason odious” which would recall the days of Jeffreys 
and his famous court; yet before two months were gone most 
Southerners began to think the new executive was their friend. 
Indeed it was even doubted if the President desired to bring 
Jefferson Davis to trial. 

While the republican party was quarrelling about the final 
status of the South and the punishment to be meted out to the 
leaders in the late war, Lee was busying himself with administer- 
ing the affairs of his new position and writing the life of his 
father, the famous “Light Horse Harry,” an ardent federalist. 
In a letter of March 16, 1866, he writes to General Early: “I have 
been much pained to see the attempt made to cast odium upon 
Davis, .:0:sn We shall have to be patient for a while at least. 
. . . . At present the public mind is not prepared to receive the 
truth,” 

The question at issue in the South during the year 1866 was: 
How to get back into the union. Congress was about to offer 
through another amendment to the Constitution two positive 
propositions: 1. Let the States accept negro suffrage without 
discrimination other than that which applied to the whites, and 
then send as many delegates to congress as other States of the 
same population. This would have given the South seventy 
members of the house of representatives. 2. If the South pre- 
ferred to keep the negro out of politics she could do so, accepting 
at the same time a reduced representation in the national house 
of representatives. And according to the census of 1860 she 
would have had forty-five members. The acceptance of either of 
these propositions embraced in the proposed fourteenth amend- 
ment would have rid the States of the hated military governors, 
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and would have obviated most of the ills of the succeeding ten 
years. But there were hopes of betterterms. President Johnson 
appeared to be a champion of the Southern cause. He had 
invited the South to come back into the union, as has been said, 
on condition only that they abolish slavery, repudiate the confed- 
erate debts and remodel their laws so that negroes might enjoy 
certain privileges of citizenship. All the States accepted the 
President’s plan, held elections and sent their prominent leaders 
to Washington as their representatives in congress. Prominent 
confederate politicians appeared again at the seat of the national 
government. Some Southern people thought this was too good 
to be true. Jefferson Davis was disgusted at seeing his former 
political associates knocking at the doors of congress. Many 
Northern men viewed this as a too easy “letting-down” and 
opposed the recognition of the President’s work. It is of interest 
to Southerners to know that their bitter oppressor General Sher- 
man endorsed Johnson’s policy and held that the South should 
be Seft to deal with the negro as she thought best. 

These views of Johnson, supported as he was by a large number 
of distinguished Northerners, encouraged the Southern people to 
hope for a realization of their policy despite the opposition of the 
radicals. They decided to stand by the President. This they did 
the more firmly since the policy of congress still maintained that 
the former leaders of the confederate cause should be temporarily 
disfranchised. This State of things encourged the radicals North 
and South to do more mischief. In the North this class threat- 
ened the direst punishment to “traitors,” while in the South the 
same class began to impose on the freedmen, to enforce laws 
which put them in a state of peonage. In New Orleans and 
Memphis serious race riots occurred. Many negroes were killed 
in cold blood before the fall elections came off: all of which told in 
favor of a more stringent policy toward the South. 

In the midst of all thisand in view of present day complications 
it is of importance to know what the most influential man in all 
the South thought and counselled in so far as his advice became. 
Lee testified before the reconstruction committee in Richmond, 
February 17, 1866, that the North could afford to be generous. 
By “being generous” he meant the acceptance of the President's 
policy. He wrote to a friend in England in August, 1886: “When 
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strong efforts are being made by conservative men, North and 
South, to sustain President Johnson in his policy, which, I think, 
offers the only means of healing the lamentable divisions of the 
country, I prefer remaining silent to doing anying which might 
excite any discussion.” When asked what Virginia would do 
with the propositions contained in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
he replied: “So far as I can see I do not think the State of Vir- 
ginia would object to it.” And when questioned pointedly 
whether the negroes would be permitted to vote he said: “That 
would depend upon herinterests; if she had the right of determin- 
ing that, I do not see why she should object. If it were to her 
interest to admit these people to vote, that might over-rule any 
other objection she had to it.” As to which of the propositions 
contained in the amendment already mentioned would be accep- 
ted he asserted that it was his opinion that Virginia would at 
that time prefer a reduced representation in congress to indis- 
criminate negro suffrage. ‘When they [the negroes] show that 
they have learned how to use the ballot I think they might be 
allowed to vote.” 

When the moderate men of both sides tried to get control of 
affairs by forming a new political party he let it be known that 
he approved of their attitude. This movement culminated in the 
Philadelphia convention which met August, 1866. More than 
twelve thousand people attended this meeting of Northern and 
Southern conservatives. Such men asSeward, Henry]. Raymond, 
and William A. Graham took prominent part in the proceedings. 
The result of the meeting was the endorsement of Johnson’s 
reconstruction policy. Lee said openly that these men alone 
could bring peace and good feeling to the disunited country. 
When this hope failed him and after Johnson made such a sad 
show of himself in the autumn of 1866, we find Lee having little 
more to say about politics. He thought, however, that congress, 
under the control of such men as Thaddeus Stevens and Senator 
Sumner, was determined to build up a party in the South which 
would do its bidding. And the result justified this view. 

In 1867 when certain of the more distinguished Southern lead- 
ers seem to have made a quasi agreement among themselves that 
they would accept the terms of congress and probably yield their 
support to the dominant party, General Longstreet wrote Lee 
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for his opinion. Lee replied that while he would be obedient to 
the law imposed upon him he could not “think the course pursued 
by the dominant political party the best for the interests of the 
country and therefore I cannot say so or give it my approval.” 
This represents a passive opposition, a change from the more 
hopeful view he had taken a year before. During the war and 
immediately after he had not only not opposed, but favored, a 
plan of reconstruction which should give the suffrage to the more 
intelligent and faithful negroes with the promise of extending the 
privilege to others as they proved themselves worthy. What had 
wrought the change in Lee’s mind? Not so much the clauses of 
the fourteenth amendment, but the spirit and language of those 
who constituted the majority in congress, particularly the deter- 
mination to disfranchise the leading whites in the South in order 
that the republican party might get control of Southern delega- 
tions in congress as well as the machinery of the Southern State 
governments. Lee himself was among those who were debarred 
from the privilege of suffrage although he had asked that his 
name be put on the amnesty list. Looked at in the light of past 
history this could not be complained at; but in view of the 
character and antecedents of this man of immense influence it was 
one of the greatest of political blunders—a blunder which Lincoln 
would not have made could he but have had his will. The cause 
of Lee’s aloofness and criticism was the source of much bitterness 
which filled the years 1866 to 1876. The real choice spirits of 
the South, either because of national law or because of their 
disgust at what was done in the name of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, retired from political life altogether; they were over- 
shadowed and did not come to the front again until the North 
became weary and disgusted with her own policy and withdrew 
the military power which supported anarchy in all the different 
Southern States. How different might have been the course of 
history had the terms of reconstruction been such as to command 
Lee’s hearty approval! 








Some Effects of Industrialism in an Agricultural 
State 


By HoL_ianp Tompson, Pa. D., 
Instructor in History in the College of the City of New York 

When an old State,—one of the original thirteen,—builds almost 
three hundred cotton mills, nearly all within twenty years, and 
also enters largely into other manufactures, evidently a great 
economic change is indicated. The fact that the capital has 
come chiefly from a multitude of small investors within the State, 
makes the change more striking. When, with almost imper- 
ceptible increase of immigration, from 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
are transferred from the country, where their ancestors have lived 
for more than a century, to live in towns or factory villages, and 
receive their pay in wages instead of commodities, the social 
changes must be equally important. 

North Carolina has been, and is yet, a rural State. The great 
majority of the population has always lived in the country. No 
city has ever dominated, or even influenced, any considerable 
portion of the territory. In 1900 it had not a single city with 
a population of 25,000. There were only six towns with more 
than 10,000, and only twenty-eight with more than 2,500. Ofa 
total population of 1,893,810 only 17.9 per cent. lived in incor- 
porated towns at all, no matter how small, compared with 47.1 
per cent. in the United States as a whole. Of the Southern States, 
only Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas showed a smaller 
proportion of town dwellers. Only 12.1 per cent. gained a liveli- 
hood by manufacturing or mechanical pursuits, while 64.1 per 
cent. were employed in agriculture or the fisheries. But these 
figures show a decided advance over those of 1890. Then only 
13 per cent. lived in towns, 9.6 per cent. were engaged in manu- 
facturing, while 69 per cent. were engaged in agriculture. Since 
1900 the percentage of those engaged in manufacturing has 
steadily increased. 

Though agriculture is the chief interest of the State, and will be 
for many years, manufacturing grows more important each year, 
and the transition to an industrial society is well begun. The 
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State stands third in the manufacture of cotton; the product of 
the cotton seed oil mills is important; North Carolina furniture 
is shipped to South America and South Africa; and North Caro- 
lina tobacco is sold over the world. The number of establishments 
is growing, and the whole State is being affected profoundly, 
though almost unconsciously, by the transfer of a population, by 
families instead of by individuals, from the country to the town. 

Now between an agricultural and an industrial population are 
many points of difference. The manner of life is unlike; the 
opinions on most subjects are opposed; the ideals are not the 
same. As yet the division line in North Carolina is not clear. 
There is no manufacturing section in which agriculture is merely 
subsidiary. While the woodworking industry is chiefly located 
in the middle section, cotton mills are found in more than half the 
counties of the State. Tobacco is more localized than either. 
There is no manufacturing and commercial alliance which can 
enforce its mandates. There is no sharply defined class of opera- 
tives distinct from the remainder of the population; for the 
workers in the mills and factories of North Carolina were either 
born on the farms, or are only one generation removed, and the 
tang of the soil still clings. With the making of operatives and 
artisans from farmers we have to deal. 

Yesterday those now working in the mills produced the raw 
material for others to fashion; today they fashion it themselves. 
They were land-owners or land-renters with all the rural inde- 
pendence. Now they work at the overseer’s nod and receive their 
pay in wages instead of in the products of the soil which they 
have directly created. Instead of living remote from neighbors, 
they are crowded into factory villages where they can talk from 
house to house. They spend the larger part of their working 
time within walls, tending complicated machinery instead of 
working with a few simple tools in the open air. In the country 
the work was irregular and a holiday might be taken occasion- 
ally without apparent loss. In the mills loss of wages and the 
displeasure of the overseer follows any departure from absolute 
regularity. The operative must work every day and the whole 
of the day. 

Such a radical change in manner of life must affect them physi- 
cally. They eat more costly food, wear more expensive clothes, 
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and live in more comfortable houses, but they lose the vivifying 
contact with nature, which can best do the work of purification 
and regeneration. Sanitation once neglected almost with impu- 
nity becomes important. They have not learned to live in towns, 
to adapt themselves to their surroundings, to be healthy in spite 
of those surroundings. The children worked on the farms, as 
they have done since farming began, but here they are subjected 
to constant instead of intermittent demands upon their strength 
and endurance. They are less sturdy and the next generation 
will have less vitality than the present. This vitality once dis- 
sipated must be won back slowly and with difficulty. 

Their social and religious life is being affected. The gregarious 
instinct develops rapidly and solitude once no hardship, becomes 
unendurable. A family will seldom return to the country even 
though such a step is plainly advantageous. The religious ideas 
and organization which served the rural inhabitant seem not to 
be so satisfactory to the factory worker. The church has not 
realized this fact and the work has been continued along old 
lines. Heretofore there has been no need for an adaptable organ- 
ization and the authorities are conservative. In the country 
practically all were church members, but it is the universal 
testimony that the church is losing its hold upon the factory 
population. The only factory towns in which the churches 
preserve their influence are those to which the operatives have 
recently come from the country and in which the powerful influ- 
ence of the owners and managers is directly exerted. Even in 
these a large proportion of the younger generation is falling 
away. Though the schools in the factory villages are better and 
the terms are longer,—often because of appropriations from the 
mill treasury,—the proportion of children in attendance is smaller 
than in the country. The natural consequence is obvious. 

In politics the factory workers have taken no independent 
stand. When the manager has taken the trouble he has been 
able to influence the votes of his operatives on all questions not 
directly connected with partisan politics. By united effort the 
mill owners and managers crippled or crushed the attempt to 
organize the cotton mill operatives. This was done with com- 
parative ease, since the attempted organization was undertaken, 
not in response to a demand of the operatives, but with the hope 
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of creating that demand. This organization cannot, of course, 
be long delayed. When it is perfected and the members become 
conscious of their strength they can control the municipal affairs 
of many towns. They will also be able to secure larger wages 
from their employers, but they will lose the personal interest and 
kindliness which has been of so much value to them in the 
transition stage. 

Those left on the farms are also affected by the withdrawal of 
population, a part of which goes to the towns for employment 
in various industries, and another part to invest its capital in 
trade or manufacturing. All forms of neighborhood activity are 
affected. A church may lose a third of its membership, including 
some of the leaders. In Piedmont Carolina there are country 
churches which formerly supported a minister, but now can pay 
for only a part of his time. An academy which has existed for 
years loses some of its supporters and cannot continue its work. 
The loss of population in a school district shortens the term or 
renders necessary an enlargement of its borders, thus making 
attendance more difficult, even though appropriations to the 
public schools are constantly increasing. Families otherwise 
unaffected, influenced by the better schools in the towns, seek an 
opportunity to leavethe country. Neighborhoods once attractive 
from a social standpoint are now lonely. 

On the other hand, the mills are widely distributed and the 
establishment of little towns in the fields and woods affords new 
markets for farm produce. The wages for farm labors, for a 
long time very low, and either stationery or decreasing, rise with 
the increased demand. Improved machinery and better farming 
results from the shortage of labor. The usual telephone and 
improved roads,—both largely the result of increased commercial 
and industrial activity,—together with usual mail delivery help 
to bring the country communities into closer touch with the out- 
side world. 

The negro also is affected. The increased population and 
activity in the towns, make opportunities for a larger number as 
servants or as laborers. Lumbering and railway construction 
and improvement have drawn away others from the farms. 
Those who remain receive larger wages or may rent better farms 
than was possible before. The greater demand for their labor 
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results in greater consideration and in greater prejudice. Many 
will not work under any consideration, and men who have seen 
crops damaged or ruined for want of workers, while loafers 
abounded, attribute the negro’s shiftlessness and indolence to the 
smattering of education which he has received. From some 
quarters comes the demand that negro schools shall be supported 
by the taxes paid directly by negroes. The value of the faithful 
and reliable negro tenant or laborer, on the other hand, is fully 
recognized, and he is treated with greater consideration than 
ever before. 

The increase of population and capital in the old towns is 
working many changes. Towns and villages that had changed 
little since the days of Cornwallis are feeling the modern indus- 
trial spirit. Much nonsense has been written concerning the 
aristocratic structure of Southern society, but one essential 
difference between the North and the South has been the influence 
of the individual, rather than of an abstract principle. North 
Carolina was never an aristocratic State, and the influence of the 
individual has been based upon personal character, or political 
prominence, oftener than upon claims of long descent. In a 
society which changed slowly, naturally a family shared the 
prominence of one of its members. Today families which had 
decidedly influenced the spirit of the village and the country, 
must take part in the new movement or become less prominent. 
Often from lack of capital, business ability, or sympathy, they 
stand aloof and new men come forward. “Business” is being 
exalted to a position unknown before. A type of shrewd, calcu- 
lating, far-sighted, business man new to the section is being 
developed. Sometimes he belongs to a family which has been 
important for generations; sometimes he has come up from 
poverty and obsurity. These “Southern Yankees’ devote them- 
selves to work to the exclusion of everything else. They succeed 
in their undertakings, and need ask no quarter in any contest of 
commercial strategy. 

The whole attitude of mind in the State has changed more 
during the last fifteen years than in fifty preceding. The civil 
war served to intensify the convictions previously existing. An 
acute, though sometimes unfair, critic of Southern life, Judge 
Tourgee, well says, “It modified the form of society in the South 
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but not its essential attributes.” Reconstruction fixed these 
convictions more firmly. Against all pressure from without, the 
people stood unyielding. Deliberately they set themselves against 
the whole power of the national government and nullified the 
attempts to overturn their political and social institutions. 

Now old prejudices and fixed ideas, political and social show 
signs of weakening. An analysis of the returns of the last election 
shows that independent voting is no longer uncommon. Many 
manufacturers and business men are not in sympathy with the 
doctrines and policy of the one political party, which they have 
inherited. Only the recent prominence of the race question 
prevented a greater division upon national lines. The scattered, 
and, feeble efforts to organize a social propaganda have met with 
little success. A land-owning population is not inclined toward 
socialism, and there have been few fortunes large enough to excite 
envy. When a distinct wage-earning class two or three genera- 
tions from the farm has developed, and great fortunes are more 
common, these doctrines will appeal with more force. 

A noteworthy fact, if proof of the changing political conditions 
is demanded, is the political decline of the confederate soldier. 
For many years a military record was almost a necessity to the 
aspiring politicians. As a matter of course, the chief offices went 
to those who had seen active service, not entirely because of that 
service, but the fact powerfully influenced selection. Not a single 
Southern member of the present congress was a soldier. Old 
soldiers have been decisively defeated in recent contests for the 
nomination to governorships and for election to senatorships. 
In no case, however, was the contest sharp between the old 
order and the new, nor doesthe choice mean that the people have 
lost their faith in the justice of the Lost Cause. But the fact that 
a military record no longer outweighs other considerations is 
significant and marks a great change inattitude. The industrial 
awakening is not entirely responsible for this, but no other 
cause has contributed so much. 

The ideal of success is changing. Not many years ago, the 
college graduates turned naturally to a profession. Now an 
increasingly large proportion adopt a business career. Dozens of 
young college men, and scores with high school training, enter the 
manafacturing establishments, and learn every process in spite of 
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the dust and the grime. In the narrow use of the words social 
lines are shifting. Families once content to follow now assume 
to lead not only in social matters but in all the activities of the 
town. There are signs of the beginning of class distinctions 
based chiefly upon wealth and business success. Whatever dis- 
tinctions previously existed were founded upon breeding, culture, 
or professional and political prominence. The new aristocracy 
shows the faults of such sudden growths everywhere, with per- 
haps some virtues which are not always present. 

All these expressions of a changing life means that the State is 
growing more like other industrial societies. Agricultural 
societies may show much variation, but industrial communities 
tend more to a type. How much the form of this industrial 
society in North Carolina will be modified by those peculiarities 
which we have come to regard as essential characteristics of 
Southern civilization is difficult to predict. Much that seemed 
unalterable has been undermined by the silent economic forces. 
Commercialism has done and is doing what bayonets could not 
do. Many of the changes are desirable and make for greater 
comfort, greater intelligence, and a larger life. Much that was 
admirable is being lost. Organization accomplishes more than 
sporadic effort, materially at least, but there are some things 
which organization can never supply. 











The Independent Order of White Men 


By Water L. Fiemine, Pa. D., 
Professor of History in West Virginia University 

It is generally supposed that the Ku Klux organizations of the 
reconstruction period were confined to the Southern States, but 
it is now known that a similar order existed in the far West in 
the early 70's. 

As early as 1868 the democrats had carried the elections in 
California, thus leading the reaction against the radical policy of 
congress in regard to the reconstruction of the Southern States. 
Throughout the North and West the reactionary feeling grew, 
especially in 1871 and 1872, and this secret society was an 
expression of the anti-radical sentiments of the Californians, who 
were confronted with a smaller race problem of their own in the 
Chinese question, and who were in sympathy with the Southern 
whites in their fight against negro domination. Then, too, many 
Southerners had settled in California, and their opinions affected 
politics. 

The central authority of the order was vested in the grand 
lodge, and there were various subordinate lodges, numbered in 
order of formation. The officials of the lodge had fancy titles, 
but none so elaborate as those of the Ku Klux and the White 
Camelia of the South. The private members were known as 
brothers; the worthy sentinel guarded the approaches to the 
meetings, and prevented surprise and intrusion. The worthy 
knight guarded the door and reported the alarms of the senti- 
nel, and received the password from the faithful as they came 
in; the worthy herald and the worthy messenger assisted the 
knight and also carried orders and messages; other worthy 
officers—secretary, treasurer, and warden—looked after the 
records, money, and property of the lodge and assisted in initia- 
tion ceremonies; the worthy chaplain delivered the charge to the 
candidates, led in prayer during initiation ceremonies, adminis- 
tered the solemn oath on the Bible, and looked after the morals 
of the lodge generally; the chief officer was the worthy commander, 
who was assisted in his executive and administrative duties by 
his predecessor in office, the past worthy commander. 
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There was an elaborate form of installation service when new 
officers were inducted, and an impressive funeral service. Signs, 
grips, words of recognition, and passwords were used; and mem- 
bers were bound by oath to respond to the signal of distress 
when given by a brother. They were also sworn to relieve 
misery and suffering wherever found. 

There were in every lodge three degrees: the degree of justice, 
the degree of truth, and the degree of mercy. These were the 
fundamental principles of the order—justice, truth, and mercy. 
Brothers of the first degree wore white regalia; blue regalia was 
worn by those of the second degree, and red by those of the third. 

The first degree candidates were instructed in their duties to 
the fathers; the brothers of the second degree were taught their 
duties to themselves as White Men to whom at its foundation 
the administration of the government was committed; the third 
degree White Men were instructed in their duties to others--how 
to conduct themselves as White Men. 

The sentiments expressed in the sessions of the third degree 
were generous and pious in the extreme. To judge from the 
speeches made, the charges delivered, and the obligations taken, 
such a session was equal to several Sunday schools rolled into 
one. The twelfth chapter of Romans (verses 9 to 21) was read 
to the candidates, who were bidden to take the Bible as “the rule 
of faith and practice for all good White Men.” 

But older and more earthly principles were inculcated in the 
two lower degrees. In the beginning the would-be brothers were 
informed that the order was based on the supposition that white 
men were capable of self-government, and that the object of the 
society was the amelioration of the sorrows of the white race. 

The first degree White Men were taught as a first principle that 
the powers and administration of the government belonged to 
the white race; they were pledged to support the constitution 
and to regard as common enemies and treat accordingly all men 
who attempted to pervert its sacred provisions to the detriment 
of the white race. There must be no resistance to laws, however; 
redress should be sought only at the ballot-box. “It will be your 
first duty,” the worthy commander charged, “to support for 
official position only white men and the friends of white men;” 
but he said that there was no desire on the part of the order to 
interfere with anyone’s political convictions. 
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During the initiatory ceremonies the candidates were not blind- 
folded, nor did they kneel to take the solemn oaths at the altar. 
They were White Men to whom the powers of government were 
committed, the equal of all and inferior to none. Consequently 
it would have been unbecoming for them to be made ridiculous 
or for them to kneel before their equals. 

The final charge of the worthy commander was: “I charge each 
of you to act as becomes white men.”” In the second degree was 
inculcated “the truth in reference to the duty to our race as con- 
nected with our country and its form of government,” since 
“partisan zeal has too long been mistaken for love of country 
and patriotism.” 

The Bible was quoted (Genesis, chapter 9,) to prove that the 
various races had by divine appointment through Noah been 
assigned different places in which to live, and had prospered only 
when living in the place appointed. It was asserted that the 
descendants of Shem and Ham,—the brown and the black races— 
were of mixed blood and therefore inferior to the sons of Japhet— 
the pure-blooded, “ruddy whites.” To Ham had been given the 
South (Africa) in which to live; to Shem, the middle regions; 
while to Japhet was assigned the North and West. But the white 
race was not to be confined to these places, for was it not written 
that Japhet was “to overrun the borders of Shem and dwell in 
his tents?’’ Then why should it be thought incredible that our 
country was designed by the same Divine will for the occupancy 
of the white race descended from Japhet? The fact was cheerfully 
recognized by the order of White Men that “other races, and 
indeed all races of mankind, are entitled to a common humanity, 
and have rights that we are bound to respect;”’ still it insisted 
that “the powers of administration of our government belong 
legitimately to the white race.” ‘God requires as a duty which 
you owe to yourself, your race, and their posterity,”’ the worthy 
commander taught, “that you put forth every exertion to pre- 
serve the administration of your government in the hands of your 
people,”’ since it ‘is the result of the energy and intelligence of 
your race,” which must be preserved “from the mildew of amal- 
gamation.” 

Patriotic songs, such as “America,” were sung during the 
meetings, and prayers by the worthy chaplain were numerous but 
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short. The Bible was in evidence on all occasions of swearing to 
oaths. The picture of George Washington was hung over an 
altar and members were bidden to model their conduct as White 
Men after his example. 

Instruction in the “private work” of the order was given at 
each meeting; but of the nature of the private work the printed 
matter tells nothing. Much might be inferred, however, from the 
principles declared. The “White” principles of this order resem- 
bled somewhat those proclaimed by the Knights of the White 
Camelia, a Louisiana organization that flourished during the 
late 60’s and early 70’s.* 


*The Constitution and Ritual of the order was published in San Francisco in 
1872, and it is probable that earlier editions were printed. A copy of the revised 
constitution is in the library of congress. 











An Exile from the South 


By THE Epiror 


When the question of slavery was a burning issue in American 
national life many Southern men were opposed to it, and a small 
group of these came out openly in favor of abolition. Of this group 
one will easily recall James G. Birney, Cassius M. Clay, Hinton 
Rowan Helper, Daniel R. Goodloe, and Moncure Daniel Conway. 
They were all exceptional men—perhaps radical men; for it was 
only they out of a large part of the population that disapproved 
of slavery who went so far as to speak and write publicly in 
behalf of their views. From all of them we have in one form or 
another records of their views and experiences as abolitionists. 
But from the one last mentioned we get a picture unlike that 
which we have from any of the others. Moncure D. Conway’s 
autobiography,* as a record of the impressions of a Southern 
opponent of slavery is far more readable than, for example, 
Helper’s rasping “Impending Crisis’’ or his unreasonable “‘Noon- 
day Exigencies.” It also lacks the doughty brusqueness of Clay’s 
speeches. It is written many years after the period of controversy 
has been passed. It is conceived in the spirit of affectionate 
memories for the people among whom the author’s anchors of 
love were cast in the days of his youth. Time has wiped out the 
stress and left only the mellow qualities of the human heart. It 
is, perhaps, the kindest dealing with the Southern people that they 
and their peculiar institution ever received from an abolitionist. 
The generation which now lives in our united country will get 
here a better insight into the old problem—a picture a little more 
intimate—than they have ever got from the books of the actors 
in the mighty controversy. All of this is for the advantage of the 
men who are concerned to know what the old struggle was like. 

Moreover, Mr. Conway has given us a view of Southern life in 
general which has a distinct value. He has written from the 
standpoint of the great middle class of Southerners, who have 
frequently been ignored in the descriptions of ante bellum society; 





*Autobiography Memoirs and Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway, 2 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,1904,—zxiv., 451, and x., 481 pp. 
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for although he was born of the leading class among Virginians, 
his immediate family, and he himself in his earliest years, were 
associated with the people who were neither lordly planters nor 
outcast “poor whites.” As the son of a leading Methodist lay- 
man and a minister of the same religious organization, he touched 
one of the strongest expressions of the thought of this middle 
class and gives us—all too briefly, it is true—one of the best pic- 
tures we can find of these people. Over all the author has thrown 
a charm of style which makes his two large volumes as entertain- 
ing as they are instructive. That such a man should have found 
himself so out of touch with the life of his people that he could 
not live among them without putting a harness on his mind, is 
one of the most significant illustrations of the power of public 
opinion around him. Public opinion is always tyrannous in 
isolated communities—for in such places life is simple and people 
demand that all shall think normally. No community has a place 
for the abnormal thinker till it has got familiar with his presence 
and learned that he is harmless and in many cases an advantage. 

The Conways, the Daniels, and the Moncures were from colo- 
nial times among the most important families on the Rappahan- 
nock. They had their share of prominent office-holders, and 
among them were a certain number of followers of the French 
philosophy, which had much vogue in Virginia in the days of 
Jefferson and Tom Paine. Among these people Walker Peyton 
Conway and Margaret Eleanor Daniel—married in 1829—were 
earnest Methodists. They were the only well-born members of 
that “Society” in the days when Methodism was little more than 
a pietistic movement for the social yeomanry among the whites, 
and for the more intelligent of the free negroes and slaves. They 
were true Methodists, however, pious, puritanical, and demo- 
cratic. They worshipped with their humble brethren—both white 
and black—praying for them and being prayed for by them in 
true Christian fellowship, and without any suspicion that they 
were thereby endangering Southern civilization. Their children 
were brought into this worship and its earnest touch left impres- 
sions of religious fervor and universal brotherhood which were 
not to be erased, not even by the march of intellectual enlighten- 
ment. Of these children, Moncure Daniel, born 17th March, 1832, 
grew up with a mind full of warm poetic fancies, a fondness for 
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music, and a consciousness of a literary purpose which existed 
from early childhood. He was tall, dark, and striking in appear- 
ance. He carried himself with a strange self-control which seemed 
but a mark of genius to those among whom his youth was spent; 
but which later was interpreted as a sort of intellectual arro- 
gance. Without doubt he was a man of striking individuality. 
He went to the neighborhood schools; now and then he accom- 
panied some of his relatives to the Episcopal church in Fredericks- 
burg, where the ceremonial and warm tone of the edifice made the 
rude plainness of the Methodist meeting-house in which he had 
been accustomed to worship seem cruelly inhuman. His father 
was a local politician of much importance. A great uncle, P. V. 
Daniel, was a justice of the supreme court of the United States, 
and a cousin, J. M. Daniel, was one of the most brilliant editors 
in the South. He himself was the equal of any of these in mental 
promise, and his family watched his early years with fond expec- 
tations. 

Young Conway went to college at anearlyage. The institution 
to which he was sent was Dickinson college, at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. This was a Methodist college, but at the time its faculty 
was not surpassed in ability by that of any institution in 
America. At the head of the faculty was Robert Emory, a 
brilliant and cultured son of a Methodist bishop; and among its 
members were William Allen, afterwards president of Girard 
College; Drs. John McClintock and George R. Crooks, well known 
scholars; and Spencer F. Baird, later chief of the Smithsonian 
Institution. These men were scholars. They were devoted to 
truth and contact with them served to awaken in the student a 
deep sense of his responsibility to his own intellectual processes. 
Out of Dickinson he came as a graduate in 1849. He was seven- 
teen years of age—bright, prepossessing in appearance, and about 
him there was a certain forwardness of intellect which made him 
far more precocious than other young men of his acquaintance. 

It is not possible for us to follow Conway in his entire career. 
Here we are only concerned to observe the facts connected with 
his two great steps in opposition to the prevailing thought of his 
surroundings. One of these was his break with religious 
orthodoxy, the other was his disavowment of slavery. Each 
was the action of a radical mind; but this radicalism was only 
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relative. It was such only because all other thinking in the South 
was bound by the bonds of conventionalism—bonds which only 
those who were willing to be charged with rashness could dare 
to break. 

Conway tells us that his ‘‘only enthusiasm was for literature, 
but what channel was there in Virginia for that? None.” He 
dabbled in journalism to an extent, but no career existed for a 
free-minded editor in a country where the press was tied to party 
chariots. Next he began to read law in Warrenton, Virginia; and 
here he came into what was to him a new religious atmosphere. 
In Warrenton the Methodists were among the leading people 
socially. All his old repugnance for the plain Methodism of the 
Rappahannock was extinguished. He became interested in his 
church, then he became fervent, and at length law-books were 
thrown aside and he surprised and rejoiced his parents by 
announcing that he was going to become a Methodist preacher. 
What had wrought this change? He tells us that at the bottom 
of it was Emerson He had got possession of certain essays of 
the Concord philosopher. He tells us that certain phases of 
Emersonian transcendentalism correspond with phases of Meth- 
odist transcendentalism. ‘The personal character of spiritual life, 
soul binding the divine in the solitude of the individual life, the 
mission ordained forevery human being—these are interpretations 
of the Methodist doctrines of miraculous conversion, the inward 
witness of the Spirit, progressive sanctification, and the divine 
call to the ministry. I believe that Emerson’s Essays raised 
Methodism in my eyes, for this religious organization was, in 
Virginia, alive, earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. I 
cannot remember ever hearing a Methodist sermon about the 
Trinity.” After some years of preaching he was to discover that 
there are points at which Methodist theology and Emerson’s 
philosophy are not to be reconciled; but he was now a young 
man of nineteen, of ardent disposition and quick to come to a 
decision—and he had not examined all of Emerson’s views. Two 
years in the ministry were enough to show him how little he was 
in sympathy with the views of his church. In the meantime, he 
came into touch with certain Quakers and Unitarians. To both 
he was drawn by elements of rationalism; but for the latter he 
discovered a closer affinity. He also opened a correspondence 
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with Emerson and received friendly letters, the only letters, he 
was inclined to think, which were ever really written to him. In 
December, 1852, he retired from the Methodist ministry and pre- 
pared to enter the divinity school at Harvard. His father, who 
was a man of much wealth, declared that he could not conscien- 
ciously give money to educate a Unitarian minister, and the youth 
—he was still less than twenty-one years old—set his face north- 
ward with an empty pocket. 

While this change had been going on Conway had been forming 
views on slavery which were even more extreme than his religious 
opinions. Of an ardent disposition he had in 1849 been drawn 
by some local leaders into a Southern Rights Association. He 
was flattered by being made secretary of the meeting, and his 
ready pen would soon have been at work, had not his father 
pulled him up short. “Don’t be the fool of those people!” said his 
father. “Slavery is a doomed institution.” The development of 
his own mind and his contact with the Maryland Quakers served 
to open his eyes to the socialeffect of slavery. His romantic sense 
of justice took from him whatever prejudice he might have inher- 
ited against regarding the negro as his brother. Gradually, too, 
he had come to feel an aversion for the violence and unbalanced 
argumentation with which the pro-slavery politicians defended 
their position. His views were not concealed from his friends 
and when he left his father’s house he was a confirmed opponent 
of slavery. 

Conway’s arrival in Cambridge made a strong impression on 
the community. He was a fugitive from what most people there 
considered two forms of Southern error. He was a man interest- 
ing in his own characteristics, used to the customs of good 
society, striking in appearance, and come in quest of Cambridge's 
intellectual gifts. Repudiated by his church, his family, and his 
section, he was thrown upon Northern bounty. The result was 
that this tall, dark haired, and eccentric Southerner walked into 
the hearts of the best people of the town. In one particular he 
had an immense advantage of the other students. He came out 
of the far distance in response to a call from Emerson. To 
Concord he went with assurance of a welcome from the one who 
had drawn him. Under such an egis there was no bounty which he 
might not claim from the hand of fortune. Funds were provided 
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for him, opportunities to preach with a good remuneration were 
soon made for him, and the upshot was that during the two years 
of his stay at Harvard he rode at the topof the wave. Of course, 
all this success could not have been secured unless he had pos- 
sessed the soundest gifts of mind and soul. 

With his graduation at Harvard came a call to the Unitarian 
church in Washington. It was a desirable position. Statesmen, 
jurists, editors, and literary men and women came under his 
ministry. More than all, the church was on the very confines of 
the slave-holding power. In his congregation were persons in 
sympathy with Southern views. He did not disguise his views 
from these people when they had him on trial. They made no 
objection then; but as the controversy became warmer it became 
grievous to these persons that they should have an abolitionist 
to preach to them. Many others of the congregation were union- 
ists before all else, and followed Webster in his famous appeal for 
compromise. When, therefore, on January 27, 1856, the preacher 
preached a bold anti-slavery sermon matters came to a crisis. A 
communication was receiven from his congregation intimating 
that they could not approve of such sermovs. This warning was 
not heeded, and on July 6 another sermon was delivered to the 
same purport. In fact, it went to the extreme of advocating the 
election of Fremont, the republican candidate for the Presidency. 
When the preacher ended the people were so awed that they could 
not sing the hymn, and he could do nothing more than pronounce 
the benediction. It was his last sermon as pastor of this church. 
In November he was called to a Congregational church in Cin- 
cinnati. 

From that time to the present day Conway’s life has been 
removed from that of his people. He remained in Cincinnati till 
late in 1862, when he removed to Boston and became editor of 
The Commonwealth, a new anti-slavery paper with a turn for 
good literature. In 1863 he went to England to visit the anti- 
slavery supporters there and to write letters to the paper of 
which he had been editor. He came into close connection with 
many prominent people there and traveled to some extent on the 
Continent. Finally in 1864 he settled as pastor in a London 
Unitarian chapel. Here he entered upon a successful literary 
career. He became an editorial writer associated with Froude on 
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Fraser's Magazine; he was connected with The Daily News; 
and in many other ways he touched the literary men and move- 
ments of the day. He has written many books of more than 
ordinary importance. Among them one will recall “Pine and 
Palm,” a “Life of Thomas Paine,” ‘Writings of Thomas Paine,”’ 
“Edmund Randolph,” “Barons of the Rappahannock,” “Sacred 
Anthology,” “Earthward Pilgrimage,” to say nothing of many 
controversial works relating to slavery and the war. His latest 
book, which he sends from Paris, is his “Autobiography.” It is 
arich mine of facts relating to old Virginia life and to the anti- 
slavery movement in America. It is particularly valuable as show- 
ing the attitude of the abolitionists toward Lincoln and the war. 

In 1875 Conway paid a short visit to America. He went 
straight to his old Virginia home. It had been the scene of some 
of the bloodiest fighting of the great conflict, and it was deso- 
lated; but peace reigned. He received from his father, now old 
but softened in his attitude to the things he had formerly 
denounced, a loving welcome. No bitter reference was made to 
that divergence of ideas which two decades earlier had separated 
the young man of genius from his father’s house and carried him 
triumphantly on the top of a career of success in the great cosmo- 
politan world which listened not to the plaintive murmurings of 
Virginia. The inhabitants of the old community—those of them 
who survived time and battle—received him kindly. He was 
invited to lecture in Fredericksburg, and the mayor of the town 
gave a dinner in his honor. He returned to England with a deep 
sense of the great change which had come over the old Virginia 
of his youth. Had there been in this community twenty-five years 
earlier the same tolerance which he now found there he might 
never have left it. What it had lost through its blind desire to 
crush him is measured by the glory which one really strong man 
of letters brings to a community. 

Butit was not merely the spirit of intolerance which drove Con- 
way into exile. It was a more deeply rooted cause. Intolerance 
grows out of minds unenlightened. The whole constitution of 
Virginia society was hostile to a rigid and clear pursuit of truth. 
There were in popular opinion certain ideas about which no logic 
was to be allowed to make syllogisms and conclusions. Two and 
two might make four in England, in Spain, and in medieval Italy, 
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but not at one’sown fireside. One inherited ideas about which no 
questions must be asked. More than all, there was no room for 
the unconventional man. A man might think as other men 
thought and all was well; but if his mind were made differently 
from theirs, there was no place in the simple agricultural life 
around him for its free activity. He must, therefore, bridle it 
down to the common gait. If in some unguarded moment it 
should cry out in its own natural strains he must clap the hands 
over his mouth and hush the spontaneous voice within. How 
slowly does an isolated, agricultural community come to find 
places for all kinds of thinkers! 

What Conway would have been if he had not gone into exile 
may be seen in what his cousin, John M. Daniel, who remained in 
Virginia, did actually become. By general consent this man was 
one of the brightest men to be found anywhere in hisday. He 
edited a newspaper whose brilliancy attracted the homage of 
both friend and foe. He had a fine turn for literature, and was a 
friend of Poe. It was he who revealed Emerson, Carlyle, and 
many others, to Conway. His information and conversational 
powers filled people with wonder. Yet this man, who could not 
consider severing his relations with the society in which he found 
no response for his soul, passed into cynicism, and at length into 
sheer hopeless impotence. Of him Conway himself said: “I con- 
sidered him with his famous Examiner, able to say what he 
thought and make himself heard, the most enviable man in 
Virginia. What I could not see until too late was that here was 
a heart full of love, a mind akin to Emerson, bound fast to the 
role of fighting politicians with pen and pistol. John Daniel’s 
cynicism was largely the result of his spiritual lonliness.”’ 

It was the hard apathy which an isolated society ever has for 
a fervent mind which drove one man away and starved the other 
because his loyalty would not let him leave. May industry, 
education, religion, and every other force that wars against 
provincialism hasten the day when Southern society shall be 
complex enough to have a place for every true-hearted man of 
mind whom nature may send us! 

One cannot dismiss Conway without a further glance at his 
abolitionism. Of course, it was not to be expected that the South 
of his day should receive an anti-slavery leader with grace. 
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When slavery put such men out of the pale of fellowship—even 
when it sought to slay them—, it but expressed its own sense of 
the law of self-preservation. But today things are different. We 
can now make up a judgment about these men who literally 
burned with their zeal for freedom. 

It has become fashionable to say that the abolitionists were 
fanatical. Practical men find them absurd. Now this is, and 
ought to be, a world of practical men; but there are some things 
that practical men cannot do. The abolition of slavery in the 
nineteenth century was one of them. In 1800 the problem was 
in the hands of practical men, in 1810 it was there also, in 1820, 
in 1830, and in 1840, it was still there—and yet slavery contin- 
ually grew in power. Aside from the opposition which the North 
and West had built up, slavery was stronger with the leading 
men of the country in 1840 than it had been in 1800; it was far 
stronger in 1860. The abolitionists showed a way by which its 
hold could be broken. It was a practical way, if a costly one; 
for its success has been proved. The service of the abolitionists 
is not to be measured by their attitude toward Lincoln, but by 
the fact that they opened the way by which we did get rid of 
slavery in the year 1865. This fact is worth a great deal of 
speculation as to how the thing might otherwise have been done. 

In 1850 many thousands of intelligent Southerners opposed 
slavery as they later opposed secession; but they realized their 
impotence in the face of adverse public opinion, and they bowed 
their heads. Conway was one who did not bow. If the excite- 
ment of protest ran into the borders of rashness was it worse than 
the shambling silence of the cowed? Is it for us fortunate ones, 
who never were called upon to choose bet ween utterance and acqui- 
essence, to pass judgment with a glib tongue on a man whose 
capacity of judgment in other things is normal, but who on that 
momentous question thought that he must cry out? 
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The Editor’s Announcement 


With the present number of Taz SoutH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 
the writer will retire from the position of its editor. This step is 
taken reluctantly and solely because of an accumulation of other 
labors which cannot be declined. It has been a pleasant privilege 
to come into personal relations with the intelligent men—most of 
them Southerners—who have been chiefly responsible for the 
success of the enterprise and to feel that the literary life of the 
South was being advanced. The difficulties of the undertaking, 
which at first were many, have continually decreased. The fact 
that every article in the present number is by a native Southerner 
is a matter of gratification to the editor. For the courteous 
reception the QuARTERLY has received from the public, for the 
unselfish assistance of the contributors, and particularly for the 
constant and charitable support of his colleagues in the faculty 
of Trinity College, he is very grateful. He must express, also, his 
satisfaction with the self-denial of the “9019” society, whose 
devotion has brought the journal into existence. 

It is a pleasure to announce that Drs. Edwin Mims and William 
H. Glasson, of the Trinity College faculty, will in the future be 
joint editors of the QuarTERLY. The retiring editor bespeaks for 
these gentlemen the support of all those who have aided him in 
his own labors. They have already been closely associated with 
the editorial management of the enterprise; and they may be 
counted on to see that the best ideals of intellectual progress and 
good journalship are always followed. 

Joun SPENncER Bassett. 
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Lge AND LONGSTREET AT HiGH TE: GETTYSBURG IN THE LIGHT OF 
OrrFiciaL Recorps. By Helen D. Longstreet, Gainesville, Ga. Pub- 
lished by the Author, 1904,—346 pp. 

Mrs. Longstreet’s memorial volume serves also to give the last 
word in behalf of her husband in the distinguished controversy 
about his conduct at Gettysburg. In brief the charges against 
Lee’s lieutenant are that he was opposed to fighting a pitched 
battle at Gettysburg, but wanted to flank the union army on the 
left and force it to fall back to a position more favorable to a 
confederate battle, that when Lee declared that he would fight 
here Longstreet became sullen, moved slowly into line of battle, 
and by his delay on July 2 and again on July 3 failed to carry out 
the plans of his commander with proper effectiveness. Had he 
been more prompt on the 2nd, say the critics, he would have cut 
the enemy’s line, taken Little Round Top, and forced Meade back 
precipitately. 

That Longstreet moved on each day too late to accomplish 
Lee’s purpose no one will deny; but it is asserted by his defenders 
that his delay was due to unavoidable causes, that he was not 
censured by Lee himself, and that he was hampered by Sickles’s 
movement in front of the union line in much stronger force than 
the confederate commander had anticipated. It is also said, and 
with much apparent truth, that the charges against Longstreet 
were never heard till he became a republican in politics, that they 
were pressed in political rancor, that they were accepted as 
proved by persons whose party feelings dominated their judg- 
ments, and that Longstreet became the scapegoat for the greatest 
confederate calamity of the war. This controversy was revived 
in the recent publication of General Gordon’s Reminiscences when 
the old charges were repeated, but without additional proof. This 
repetition has justified the strong and lucid reply now offered to the 
public. It is not too much to say that the reply carries the tone 
of conviction with it. For example, it has been assumed bv his 
critics that Longstreet was ordered to attack Little Round Top 
on the morning of the 2nd. It is here shown that Lee’s order 
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was to take the high ground which lay along the Emmittsburg 
road—nearly a mile in front of theeminence in question—whence it 
was planned to make an artillery attack on the federal center. 
This ground Longstreet seized too late in the afternoon of theday 
designated. After the war it was learned that had Little Round 
Top been taken on the morning of the 2nd it would have been a 
determining factor in the battle. Longstreet, therefore, has been 
charged with failing to take a place which he was not ordered to 
take. So far, it seems to the reviewer the case is with Longstreet. 
But what shall we say to the fact that Longstreet’s corps lay on 
the night of the 1st only four miles from Gettysburg and that the 
next day they did not get into position for battle till 4 p. m., 
marching a distance of only nine miles? This is the only hitch in 
Longstreet’s defence in regard to the second day’s operations. 
Did he use due diligence in getting into battle? Perhaps, if one 
may take Sickles’s opinion, he would have had the same fate if he 
had attacked at 10 a, m. instead of 4p. m. But still, in order to 
know just how to give judgment it would be well if we could 
know whether an alert leader (let us say Stonewall Jackson) 
could not have opened on Sickles at, or about, the former hour. 





History OF QuEEN E.iaBeTa, Amy RoBSART, AND THE Ear OF LEICES- 
TER, BEING A REPRINT OF “LEYCESTERS COMMONWEALTH,” 1641. 
Edited by Frank J. Burgoyne. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1904,—xv., 247 pp. 

This book throws much light on the life of Robert Dudley, the 
Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s unpopular favorite. It was first 
printed on the Continent in 1584. It was also issued in French 
and Latin editions and created such an impression in England 
that the queen, in behalf of her favorite, was forced to make 
public denial of some of its statements. In England the book 
was burned wherever the officers of the law could find it, but 
many manuscript copies were made and circulated in secret. It 
was in this book that the story of the death of Amy Robsart was 
first related and charged against Leicester. It brought forth an 
indignant reply in behalf of the earl, written by his nephew, Sir 
Philip Sidney. The authorship of the “Commonwealth” has 
never been determined. It was attributed by many to Father 
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Robert Parsons, the Jesuit missionary, and some have suggested 
that Burleigh, Leicester’s great rival, had a large share in its 
production; but neither story is reliable. It was undoubtedly 
written by a man of much ability and one well acquainted with 
contemporary events in England. It was couched in terms of the 
most violent contempt, and this might well be the cause of a 
strict anonymity. In the present edition, which is the first that 
has appeared since 1721, the editor has done little beside write a 
r‘cessary introduction; but the publishers have given us an 
abundance of good type, wide margins, and fine old paper, at 
which we are disposed to say that all has been done which is 


necessary. 





History oF ANDREW JACKSON: PIONEER, PaTRIOT, SOLDIER, POLITICIAN, 
PRESIDENT. By Augustus C. Buell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 2 vols., 1904,—viii., 432, and vi., 427 pp. 

One does not like to review adversely the book of an enthusiast 
who is writing on his favorite subject, but if one reviews at all he 
must do it candidly. Mr. Buell tells us—or his publishers tell us 
in a preface which he did live to write—that a life of Jackson was 
a life-long ideal with him. He conceived that Parton’s book 
lacked sympathy and truthfulness and determined to write a 
biography which should give the American people a true picture 
of the great democratic President. He read and preserved notes 
on everything he could find relating to his hero. Singularly 
enough, he did not examine the large manuscript collection of 
Jackson material preserved by Jackson himself for the use of the 
future biographer and recently donated by the children of Mont- 
gomery Blair to the library of congress. But he interviewed old 
people who had once known his hero, he read the standard lives 
of him, he sought out the old campaign lives which men had 
thrown aside because they seemed hardly judicious in tone, he 
collected anecdotes; and all these, with the aid of a good imagi- 
nation and a facile newspaper style he has wrought into an 
entertaining narrative. It certainly puts Jackson before the public 
in as attractive a garb as his best friends could desire. But it 
has the weakness of not showing Jackson’s faults. Mr. Buell 
would, perhaps, say that these were few. That, however, is a 
mooted question. It is a question about which many men differ, 
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and one which is not to he answered without the most judicious 
weighing of evidence on each side. But Mr. Buell does not weigh 
evidence. He is not even a skillful and careful advocate; for he 
constructs no elaborate or digested plan of defence. On the 
contrary, he ignores the fact that controversy exists and pro- 
ceeds blithely to place the figure in the sunlight as though no 
such things as shadows are known. 

Among the many statements in the book which one may well 
reject are the following: the doubtful stories of Jackson's educa- 
tion which were printed in the campaign lives but rejected by so 
partial a biographer as Eaton are adopted in their amplest form 
(i., 35-38, 61, 66); it is not clear when Eaton became “General 
Eaton,” (i., 26). Jackson called him “Major;” it is doubtful if 
Jackson was in any sense an Indian fighter, as the author would 
have us think (i., 84-90); it is a little too much to represent 
Jackson’s success in the house of representatives in 1796-7 in 
regard to the claim of White as his triumph over “the best minds 
the federalist party could muster” (i., 120); in regard to Jack- 
son’s career in congress nothing is said of Jefferson’s notable 
characterization of him at this time (i., 114-125)—as a matter of 
fact Jackson was a failure as a law-maker; the author is perhaps 
too confident about what Burr said to Jackson (i., 188); Burr’s 
acquittal is referred to as though it occurred on the merits of the 
case. Many other such errors could be mentioned. For popular 
reading the book has much attractiveness; for it keeps up the 
human interest of the narrative in a commendable way. But it 
can never satisfy the thoughtful and informed reader who wants 
a discriminating view of Jackson’s place among American polit- 
ical leaders. J. R. ORmonp. 





A GaRDEN WITH A Housz ATTacHED. By Sarah Warner Brooks. Bos- 
ton: Richard Badger, 1904,—118 pp. 

Mrs. Brooks’s book on gardening has the merit of being 
instructive and entertaining. The healthy love of nature which 
outdoor life awakens in most of us has pervaded it and has 
transferred itself to the reader. The ideal she has held up is not 
an impossible one. It is merely the beautification of the average 
home-grounds with average means. Her book, which is written 
in a remarkably cheerful tone, makes its appeal therefore to the 
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average American who feels in his or her heart the love of the 
things which grow out of the ground. It gives the simple story 
of what one woman did with the aid of a boy. Each feature of 
the process, each shrub, each gay blossom, each triumph of 
arrangement or of design in landscape effects, is described plainly 
and cheerfully. The pictures are adequate to the purposes of 
illustration. Wherever the desire for beautiful grounds and 
flowers reigns then this, and every other, book which tells know- 
ingly about how to select and plant flowers will have a place and 
contribute to the world’s happiness. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. By Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1904,—480 pp. 

Curistmas Eve on LONESOME, AND OTHER StorIES. By John Fox, Jr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904,—234 pp. 


BRED IN THE Bong. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1904,—274 pp. 


POKETOWN PEOPLE, OR PARABLES IN Biack. By Ella Middletown 
Tybout. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904,—356 pp. 


‘AN ANGEL By BREVET. By Helen Pitkin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1904,—384 pp. 

PainTep SHapows. By Richard LeGallienne. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1904,—339 pp. 

Mr. Grant’s novel, ‘The Undercurrent,” ought to be read by 
all those who are interested in the divorce question. It presents 
a sane and two-sided view of this problem—giving the point of 
view of the churches, which contend for the restriction of divorce to 
cases of adultery and that of those who allow divorce for nomi- 
nal desertion. Between these lies a sure ground, which is capable 
of fair definition by statute, and Mr. Grant has found it. Asa 
work of art “The Undercurrent” has strength of plot and narra- 
tion. The author is master of many of the secret traits of 
woman’s nature, he rises with dramatic force to a crisis, and his 
method is always wholesome. But one must regret his excessive 
use of monologue, as though he could not let his characters inter- 
pret themselves. 


Mr. Fox’s new volume of stories are already familiar to most 
readers of the popular magazines. They represent his best art in 
short story writing. Beside the title piece, they include “The 
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Army of the Callahan,” “The Lost Stetson,” “The Pardon of 
Becky Day,” “A Crisis for the Guard,” and “Christmas Night 
with Satan.” They deal with the middleclass Southerners— 
people who are of neither the romantic planter class nor of the 
“poor white’’ class, but plain democratic Americans. Mr. Fox 
deserves the thanks of Southerners that he has kept to this phase 
of Southern life; for these are the people who are rebuilding 
Southern life, and it is to these that the ideals of literature ought 
to be given to inspire them to the best kind of intellectuality. 


In “Bred in the Bone” Mr. Page is on the ground where he 
made his first triumphs and achieved his most lasting success. 
The story centers around an old negro—a young master whose 
fortunes are wrecked in the general cataclysm, and a blooded 
race-horse to which is assigned the task of retrieving in one 
momentous race the fortunes of the family. The narrative is 
presented in the style which the author has made famous in 
“Edinburg’s Drowning.” It is not, however, as good as his 
“Run to Seed;” but what else has he done which is as good as 
that? Besides this story the other pieces in the book are: “The 
Spectre in the Cart,” “The Sheriff’s Bluff,” ‘The Long Hillside,” 
“Old Jabe’s Marital Experiments,”’ “The Christmas Peace,” and 
‘Mam Lyddy’s Recognition.” 


In “Poketown People” still another phase of Southern life is 
described. These tales—there are thirteen in all—deal with negro 
life from the negro standpoint. They chiefly center around the 
negro’s church life. They do not embrace originality of purpose, 
and the dialect is not very successful; but many details of the 
plots are very clever. On the whole they make attractive if not 
informing literature. The excellent illustrations in colors by 
Frank Verbeck and Beulah S. Moore are one of the best features 
of the book. 


The plot of “An Angel by Brevet” is laid in New Orleans among 
the voodoo cult of the old French negroes. The heroine is a 
member of a Creole family whose fortune in life is affected by the 
terror among those who serve her, which grows out of the 
charms of a pagan priestess. Back of all is the charming French 
devotion and gaiety which Mr. Cable long ago revealed to the 
reading public. Miss Pitkin handles her material with much 
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strength; but her hand lacks the sure and discriminating touch 
which comes from practice. Her details of plot do not always 
avoid confusion, and the movement is sometimes labored. 


In the volume of sketches which LeGallienne gives us under the 
title of “Painted Shadows,” one finds the peculiar artistic sense 
for which he is well known. He touches life with a delicate 
brush. His plots are not strong, or very purposeful; but they 
have the true aroma of my lady’s boudoir. He does not hesitate 
to use the impossible fancies of medieval romance to bring his 
stories to a desired consummation. ‘The Youth of Lady Con- 
stantia,” which is the first story in the book, turns on the fact 
that a beautiful society woman of forty-five agrees with a 
wonderful physician, who gave her all her beauty for ten years, 
on condition that at the end of that time she should be as old as 
if she were eighty. The agreement is kept and at the end of the 
specified time the physician, with the aid of the love of her 
husband, gives her another lease on beauty. It is all very charm- 
ing; and if it is unreal the grace of narration makes it seem as 
good as if it were as matter-of-fact as a mountain. 

J. R. Onmonp. 


History oF THE Liprary OF ConcREss. By William Dawson Johnston. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, vol. i., 1904,—535 pp. 

Mr. Johnston’s first volume takes the history of our great 
national library from its beginning down to the year 1864. It 
deals in a full and scholarly way with the origin and growth of 
the idea of a national library, it gives full prominence to the 
feature of the Jefferson library, and it gives due attention to the 
members of congress and library officials who have made the 
library’s growth a success. Much as we may talk about the 
baneful influence of the politician in matters which pertain to the 
literary and scientific activities of our government, it is apparent 
from the history of the library, that here is one instance at least 
in which the politician had a high ideal, an ideal which was 
nursed sedulously in the unfolding period of republicanism till at 
last it flowered in our great modern institution. 

The history is but part of a larger series which has been 
planned under the supervision of Librarian Putnam. This series 
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wil] present the history of the several State libraries in America 
along with that of the library of congress. It will be brought 
out in instalment’ like the solid volume now before the public, 
and will be known as “Contributions to American Library 
History.” It is, without doubt, a most commendable under- 
taking and cannot fail to stimulate to a marked extent the 
development of library work in the union. 

The special features of Mr. Johnston’s volume are full treatment 
of every phase of his subject, a particular'y good account of the 
Jefferson library which was purchased as the nucleus of the present 
library—and which is now for the first time adequately described 
—many documents and much other material illustrative of the 
history of the library, the record of Librarian Watterson, an 
ample supply of good pictures, and a useful description of the 
development of the administrative machinery of the library. 





GETTinc a Livinc. THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND PoETRY—OF ProrFits, 
Waces, AND TRADE Untonism. By George L. Bolen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1903, xii.,—769 pp. 

Mr. Bolen has compressed into a single volume an able discus- 
sion of many of the leading economic questions of the day. 
Taking this work in connection with his previous book on “The 
Trusts and the Tariff,” we have a most interesting treatment of 
a very large part of the field of practical economics. The author 
writes in a spirit of the utmost fairness and shows himself to be 
a man of judgment and of wide experience and information. 
Notwithstanding occasional peculiarities of style, Mr. Bolen’s 
vigorous expression of opinions must always command the 
respect of the reader and often carry conviction. 

Especially notable is this volume for the surprising array of 
facts drawn from authoritative sources and presented in the text 
and in abundant and lengthy footnotes. This feature gives the 
book a distinct value as a compendium of information on eco- 
nomic matters. 

As a fair-minded and searching discussion of industrial questions 
this work is of especial value at the present time. Bothemployers 
and workingmen would be the better for reading it, whether or 
not one can entirely accord with the author’s attitude towards 
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unionism. Trade unionists might gain much by studying his 
criticism of some of their policies. Individualists will delight in 
his sturdy and consistent support of their cause. 

W. H. Grasson. 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT RarLroaps. By Frank H. Spearman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904,—287 pp. 

This volume is an interesting and untechnical account of the 
great railroad systems of the United States. It is also a hand- 
some tribute to the energy, enterprise, and business sagacity of 
the great organizers who have built up these systems. Enthusi- 
astic appreciation of their work is found throughout the chapters. 
A perusal of the book makes it clear that the captains of trans- 
portation industry have accomplished great and praiseworthy 
results. But one must not expect to learn from Mr. Spearman’s 
pages much about that sort of railroad strategy which is 
frequently brought to light by the investigations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of similar bodies. The book is every- 
where optimistic in tone as to the results of private management 
of railroads. Advocates of government regulation and control 
need not look here for aid and comfort. 

While this book does not touch upon certain railroad problems 
which are now vital to the business welfare of the American 
people, it does give a readable, popular account of the building 
up of some of the great systems and of modern improvements in 
railway service. There is an exceptionally interesting chapter on 
“The Fight for Pittsburg,” telling of the way in which the 
Wabash road succeeded in breaking down the Pennsylvania rail- 
road’s traffic monopoly in that great industrial center. The 
volume is furnished with maps of the principal railroad systems. 
W. H. Grasson. 


MINOR REVIEWS 


Among Mr. Richard Badger’s (Boston) recent publications of 
books of poetry one finds the following: “A National Pean,” 
by Walter Allen Rice; “My House,” by Edward A. Brackett; 
“Fancies and Thoughts in Verse,” by Augustus George Heaton; 
“Poems, Lyric and Dramatic,” by Ethel Louise Cox; ‘The 
Heavenly Dykes,” by June E. Downey; “Poems,” by William M. 
Byram; “Crux Aitates,’’ by Martin Schutze; ‘Prairie Breezes,” 
by James W. Foley; “Cassia,” by Edith M. Thomas; ‘‘Poems,”’ 
by Alexander Francis Chamberlain; ‘The Path o’ Dreams,’’ by 
T. S. Jones, Jr.; and “Love Sonnets to Ermingarde,” by Edward 
O. Jackson. 

Of all these one may mention the formal and dignified lines of 
Edith Thomas in “Cassia,” the true reproduction of nature in 
Mr. Foley’s ‘‘A Midsummer Pastoral,” the artistic elevation of 
June E. Downey’s “Heavenly Dykes,’ the chastened passion of 
Miss Cox’s ‘““Hamadryad,” and the symmetry and thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Brackett’s earlier poems—which the reviewer prefers to his 
later efforts. This collection of poems by persons little known to 
literary fame contains the promise of better days, although they 
must be confessed it is not replete with high merit. 

Better than his poetry list is Mr. Badger’s announcements of 
dramas. One finds much to enjoy—but less to approve—in Alice 
Groff’s ““Freedom’’—which is a candid study of the marriage 
relation. Much interest centers also in ‘“‘Tears,”’ by Julius Hopp, 
and in “The New Light,” by Hugh Mann. 


George Turner Phelps has published an English version of 
Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal.” (Richard Badger, Boston). He has fol- 
lowed the text adapted to the pianoforte score by Joseph Ruben- 
stein (No. 23,406), for Schott, the official Wagner publisher. The 
English is given on alternate pages with the German version, and 
the whole is published in handy form for the pocket; so that it 
may serve the purpose of the general reader or be carried to the 
opera as a libretto. The English rendition, however, is not very 
happy, even making all the allowances which one makes to a 
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translator. It does not rise to the dignity of poetry, and it 
illustrates the hopeless difficulties of translating so great a work 
as Parsifal by any one less than a great poet. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has placed students of 
American history under obligations by the compilation and 
publication of a “Guide to the Archives of the Government of the 
United States in Washington.”” It is the result of the labors of 
Messrs. C. H. Van Tyne and W. G. Leland, and the publication is 
under the direction of Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, director 
of the Bureau of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution. 
This report gives a complete survey of the records of the various 
government offices in the national capital, together with such 
short historical accounts as are necessary to the enlightenment 
of the student. To this are added helpful references to printed 
works bearing on the same subjects, and other similar matter. 

Two other publications of this Bureau of Historical Research 
are Professor McLaughlin’s ‘“‘Report on the Diplomatic Archives 
of the Department of State,” and Professor E. D. Adams’s mono- 
graph on “The Influence of Grenville on Pitt’s Foreign Policy, 
1787-1798.” Of this “Report” one may say that it calls atten- 
tion to one of the most valuable existing store-houses of informa- 
tion on American history. It is prepared in the hope that 
something may be done by the intelligent American public to 
secure the small appropriation necessary to publish the most 
important of these papers. Besides full arguments to this end 
Professor McLaughlin introduces specimen letters taken from the 
archives to show how great is the value of the whole series. 


The American Book Company has brought out a new edition 
of Rolfe’s old and long popular edition of Shakspere’s plays for 
school use. In the present edition the editor has sought to bring 
the volumes up to the requirements of modern educational 
methods. He has omitted most of the notes on textual varia- 
tions, on the ground that these are not necessary since the 
publication of Dr. Farness’s all-embracing volumes. The text has 
been corrected according to what the author considers the best 
criticisms. Alterations in this respect are, however, not very 
numerous. Most of the “Critical Comments” in the old edition 
have been omitted in the present volumes, and in the place thereof 
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we have various kinds of information from the author. Alto- 
gether the revision is an improvement of the favorite old edition 
of Shakspere—an edition in which many of us made our first bow 
to the bard of Avon. Although it may not meet all requirements 
there are many classes in which teachers will still use it with 
great satisfaction. 


Persons interested in North Carolina history will read with 
pleasure the first report of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, of which Mr. R. D. W. Connor is secretary. This document 
announces the publication of a volume which shall contain a 
literary bibliography of North Carolinians for 1900-1905, the 
papers recently prepared in defence of the disputed points in 
regard to the State’s war record, and other similar matter. It is 
also announced that the narratives of Lane, Harriot, and Bar- 
lowe—who told about Raleigh’s expeditions—are to be reprinted. 
It is doubtful if there is any real need for these reprints, since 
they are readily accessible to students in Hakluyt’s “Voyages” 
and in Hawks’s first volume, which is not hard to obtain. The 
commission seems to believe that these books are demanded for 
popular reading; but it is extremely doubtful if they can ever be 
made to serve such a purpose. Far more hopeful than such 
reprinting is the announcement that “the real work lies in coiisct- 
ing, transcribing, and editing original sources.”’ Aside froin a 
good edition of Lawson, which is perhaps needed, and which 
ought to include, also, the first pages of Brickell, there is, perhaps, 
no extant history of North Carolina which needs to be reprinted. 











